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A Novel of Uncommon Interest 


THE HOUSE BEHIND 
THE CEDARS 


CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


AUTHOR OF 
‘“*THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH”’ and “THE CONJURE WOMAN” 


STORY— 
“‘ Capital story.”— Boston Times. ‘‘ Powerful story.’’"—Cambridge Tribune. ‘Of 
absorbing interest.’’"—Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘ Touching story.’’—Bosion Tran- 
script, ‘‘ Admirably worth reading.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. ‘‘ Indeed an inter- 
esting story.”—Portland Advertiser. ‘‘ Makes a strong and abiding impression, is 
dramatic, and appeals strongly to one’s feelings and sympathies.’’—Portland 
Transcript. : 


CONTENTS— 
‘*The House Behind the Cedars” has for its motive the problem so powerfully 
presented in ‘‘ The Wife of His Youth’’—the unhappy position of what may be called 
**the white negro.’’ ‘‘ The House Behind the Cedars”’ is a strong novel, and cannot 
fail to win for Mr. Chesnutt an honorable place among those novelists whose works are 
read for their absorbing interest, and are remembered because they have a deeper 
purpose than the mere amusement of an idle hour.— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP— 
‘“‘The characters are admirably drawn, and the novel takes as keen a hold of the 
interest and imagination of the reader as any book of the season.’’—Fremoni (O.) 


Journal, 
Cloth, crown 8vo., 294 pages. Price, $1.50. 


A STORY OF COLONIAL NEW YORK 


The 
Black 


Gown 


Country Gentleman, Albany. 

The book has a freshness, a clever- 
ness of plot and a fullness of histor- 
ical background that ought to carry it 
near to the front rank of successful 
Novels. 


TWO HISTORICAL 


$1.50 


By 
Ruth 


Hall 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“* The Black Gown”? is one of the 
best historical novels of the year. It 
can be read for the pictures it gives 
of the time, as wellas for the story’s 
sake. 


ZALES FOR BOYS 





By MISS HALL 


IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD 


With a Frontispiece Illustration. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


THE BOYS OF SCROOBY 


With a Frontispiece Illustration. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - 
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“An Admirable Biography ” 


So unexpectedly large has been the demand for the LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, edited by his son, that the publishers have been unable 
to fill their orders. The third edition is just ready. 

E. L. G. (E. L. Godkin), in the EVENING Post, calis it ‘‘one of the most 
instructive and brilliant of English lives.’’ 

According to the NEw YORK HERALD, it is ‘‘ Zhe most important addition 
made to biographical literature in this decade.” 

‘* The work ts rich in personal, literary, social, and scientific interests, while as 
a biography it is fascinating and valuable,’’ says the NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

In two volumes. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 met. 


A New View of the Chinaman 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By HERBERT A. GILES, A. M., 

LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 

It will surprise most readers to learn from Dr. Giles’s fascinating volume that 
for more than two thousand years the Chinese have been writing poetry full of 
exquisite sentiment and intense love of nature. Many of their emperors were poets 
and wits. Their vovels and plays are full of interest. The moral tone of their 
literature is pure and lofty. Dr. Giles gives examples of works never before trans- 
lated. One vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

The tenth in the literatures of the World Series, which includes Gilbert Murray’s 
Ancient Greek Literature, Edward Dowden’s French Literature, Richard Garnett’s 
Italian Literature, James Fitz Maurice-Kelly’s Spanish Literature, W. G. Aston’s 
Japanese Literature, Count Liitzow’s Bohemian Literature, Waliszewski’s Russian 
Literature and Arthur A. Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature. 


A Society Novel Founded on Fact 


MRS. CLYDE 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of ‘‘A Puritan Pagan.’’ This story, which is founded 
on the facts in the career of a most brilliant and cultivated American woman, 
can not fail to enlist the most eager interest on the part of all who enjoy a study 
of life as it really is. Society in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Rome, will 
be curious about the personality of ‘‘ Mrs. Clyde.”’ It is a masterly production. 

One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Great Spanish Dictionary 
VELAZQUEZ SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


New Edition: revised and enlarged, by Edward Gray, A. B., M. D., F. R. M. S. and 

Juan L. Iribas, A. B., LL. D. One volume, 8vo, 801 pp., cloth, $3.50. 

More than 8,000 titles have been added; the definitions have been simplified 
and corrected ; a multitude of new terms have been inserted. The pronunciation 
has been carefully noted and the accents have been used in accordance with the new 
regulations of the Spanish Academy. 

“Tt should take its deserved place as THE Spanish dictionary.’’—NEW YORK 
OUTLOOK. 

‘* So far as we have been able to judge by tests here and there, the revisers have 
done their work with sound scholarship and excellent taste. The NEW VELAZQUEZ 
is happily timed for the new vogue of Spanish.’’—NEW YORK NATION. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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“RALPH CONNOR”? 


Book News Portrait, No. 173 


COPYRIGHT 1901, BY FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY Vor. 19. No. 222. Fesruary, 190 





he Canadian writer, Ralph 

Connor, whose books, 

“Black Rock” and “The 

Sky Pilot,” have placed 

him in the front rank of 

Canadian idyllists, is the 

Rev. Charles W. Gordon, 

pastor of the Church of St. 
Stephens, in Winnipeg. In addition 
to “Black Rock” and “The Sky Pilot,” 
he has written a little idyl, called “Be- 
yond the Marshes.” 

Of him The Critic says: Ralph Con- 
nor came of solid Scottish stock, and 
was born in 1860. His father, the 
Rev. Daniel Gordon, was a High- 
lander who came to Canada in the 
early forties, settling for a time in a 
remote district peopled by emigrants 
from the north of Scotland and the 
islands lying to the West Coast. He 
removed later to the Highland settle- 
ment of Glengarry in the Indian 
Lands, where he remained twenty 
years, and where our author was born. 

When Ralph Connor was eleven 
years old, his father removed to an- 
other congregation in Western Onta- 
tio, where there were better schools, 
and where he entered the high school 


mye 


qi 


of a neighboring town, whence he was 
graduated to Toronto University. 
Like many a young Canadian of good 
family, he earned every dollar that 
paid for his education, working in the 
wheat fields till he was of an age to 
teach school. While in the university 
he took honors in classics and did 
something in the way of scholarships, 
but he sailed through his university 
course as on a summer’s sea, for 
though gifted with an alert and com- 
prehensive mind, Ralph Connor never 
bothered about studying. After a 
three years’ course in theology at 
Knox College, where, in spite of in- 
different health, he carried off prizes 
and an unusual number of scholar- 
ships, he spent a year in Edinburgh 
and on the Continent trying to estab- 
lish health. His spiritual value as a 
writer of idyls cannot be overesti- 
mated, and much could be said about 
that spiritual touch, all his own, so 
rare, subtle, sure. His best book has 
yet to be written, and those who know 
him well, know that he has a tre- 
mendous literary power in reserve, not 
power which is being occasionally 
withheld, but which is lying latent. 
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HE army, homeward turned, 
was moving on to Rome. 


For weeks they had 
’ 


Ni 
lin 


| marched by day and pitched 


their tents by night, be- 
neath the deep blue Tuscan 
skies, amid the languor- 
ous beauty of the spring- 
time; through villages and hamlets, 
through vineyards trailing their lavish 
vines on sunny, sloping hill-sides, 
through olive-groves of sombre green. 

The peaceful cattle grazed upon the 
hills in the slumberous country; the 
Apennines loomed purple in the dis- 
tance; and beyond, upon her seven 
hills, stood Rome. 

Casques and bucklers, greaves and 
lances glistened in the light, and shin- 
ing coats of mail clinked, clinked, like 
to the sound of hail-stones upon rock. 

With the army was a woman. The 
heavy chains of her captivity might 
have been but golden wristlets, she 
wore them with so proud an ease. 
There was satisfaction in the eyes of 
the legions when they looked upon 
her. She was the queen of some 
small province, too small to be of mo- 
ment, save that it had held itself with 
dignity of greater, and made by the 
resistance of its fierce and warlike 
band a triumph of its contest. 

She, the leader, had infused her fol- 
lowers by her strange beauty and in- 
domitable will. Even as a girl, when, 
in scanty garments of skins, she had 
climbed the heights, her subjects, 
watching her, had said: “She has 
something of the, gods within her 
veins.” Her undaunted fearlessness, 
the power of the small band she led, 
made her a captive worthy of the Ro- 
man arms, albeit her estate was petty. 
But, were she not a tribute to their 
prowess, men are men, and senses 
hold their sway, and marches were not 


From “ Lessons in Love,’’ by Katrina Trask. 
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often tempered by such beauty as she 
bore. Taller than those who guarded 
her, she walked as though she saw 
them not. Her skin, as smooth as pol- 
ished marble, was as white as wool; 
her lips were scarlet as the passion- 
flower that grows in the fragrant 
south; her form was sinuous with 
grace; her eyes were as turbulent 
waters, dark and dangerous; stern 
Romans as they were, the guards who 
put the chains upon her wrists had 
lowered theirs before them. 

In brooding silence, speaking sel- 
dom, but with unspoken protest in her 
every step, she was borne on toward 
Rome. There was but one outward 
act which showed her fierce disdain: 
when tents were pitched hers was be- 
side the general’s, in the place of 
honor. Each night she paused before 
she entered, lifted her head, and 
smiled scornfully at the pennon waving 
from above. Standing for a moment, 
she repeated, mockingly, the letters— 
the proud stamp of Rome— “S. P. 
Q. R.” Then, with a bow of mock 
obeisance, she entered haughtily. 
What passed within her tent the gods 
alone could know. 

And yet, despite her loftiness, so 
seemingly unseeing, her silent bear- 
ing, and her proud disdain, there was 
no motion of the conqueror—the gen- 
eral of the army—no order given, no 
action done, within the compass of her 
vision, which she did not note. To 
her, so used to giant men, this man 
had been a marvel from the first. The 
classic head, with close-cropped curls, 
and close-trimmed beard; the slight, 
short figure, more delicate and fine 
than any she had seen, had startled 
and aroused her into wondering. This 
man a conqueror—whom any subject 
of her awn so far o’ertopped? And 
when, with stormy rage, she waited 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper and Brothers. 
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insult and possessive force, and found, 
instead, a courteous grace, a recog- 
nition of her womanhood, the wonder 
warred with something in her heart 
as strange to her as bondage. 

Ofttimes he paused and spoke with 
her; she looked into his eyes, which 
held her own, and then it was as 
though a restive horse had felt a lash. 
They held—those clear, keen eyes— 
admiration, reverence, albeit firm 
command. 

Admiration she had often seen, but 
reverence was strange in eyes of man 
for woman; and command had never 
fronted her in anywise before. He 
bore himself with strong reserve; and 
she, who answered not centurion nor 
soldier, felt, though she knew it not 
herself, a keen pang of regret that he 
did not give her opportunities more 
frequent to defy him. Once he ap- 
proached and asked her if there was 
aught that he could do to make the 
long march easier. 

“Release me!” 

“Nay, that I cannot do. 
render unto Caesar that is his. 
quered you for Caesar.” 

“Take off these chains!” 

“Yea, even so I hope to do as my 
reward. But though you walk in 
chains, ’tis you are conqueror. The 
sole reward that I shall ask for bat- 
tles won is your most priceless self.” 

“The royal wed but those of royal 
blood,” she answered, haughtily. 

He stood before her silent, and 
again she spoke: 

“Release me!” 

“Would to the gods I might. Fear 
not; it is not far to Rome,” he an- 
swered her. 

The captive lay within her tent, 
searching the darkness with wide- 
open eyes. Suddenly she was aware 
of an unwonted silence. She listened, 
wondered, and then knew she missed 
the measured pacing of the guards. 
The matchless discipline of those stern 
legions had in no minutest point 
escaped her; and now the silence filled 


I must 
I con- 


her with a prescient sense of some- 
thing near at hand. And, behold! she 
saw a figure stand within the folding 
of her tent; and then, a voice: 

“Wouldst thou be free?” 

Free! The blood leaped fiercely in 
her veins with quickened flow. 

It was the voice of a centurion 
whose eyes for many days had fol- 
lowed her with mingled worship and 
desire. 

“Yea, I would set you free, and go 
with you to your own people,” the 
centurion said, softly; “there, with my 
own hand and skill to lead them, they 
may once more take up arms, defying 
Rome.” 

Drawing near, he bent and loosed 
her from her chains. She rose and 
drew her mantle round about her. 

“The guards?” she whispered. 

“They supped at my command to- 
night right royally,’ he said; “and 
now they sleep.” 

Out from the sleeping camp they 
stole. O gods! What ecstasy! Her 
being was aglow with joy of liberty; 
her feet were shod with wings; her 
heart turned spur. 

Swifter than arrow from the bow 
she flew through the deep-shadowed 
night; how hardly could the centurion 
keep pace with her! On and on, 
through lonely paths dense with dark 
midnight shadows, across vast open 
spaces lighted by a struggling moon, 
up lonely, briar-tangled hill-sides, and 
down mossy dells where sleeping vio- 
lets grew; on and on, unstopping, un- 
pausing, unheeding aught, in a de- 
lirium of liberty. 

At last the moment came when na- 
ture must draw breath; and far enough 
from the great Roman camp for safety, 
they paused within a grove of olive- 
trees. 

“You are a traitor—you have be- 
trayed your trust.” 

These were her first words spoken 
as they paused. 

“Yea, to set you free,” he answered, 
coming nearer; “what is my trust, 
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when measured with delights of love 
with you?” 

She looked upon him, and under- 
stood he was a craven before a ruth- 
less master, that master who is lord 
of men—Desire. 

Her proud lips curled. 

“You are a slave,” she said. She 
scorned a slave; all slaves were but as 
dust beneath her feet. Sudden, like 
current of live flame, swift through 
her veins and through her throbbing 
heart, ran memory of eyes that told of 
stern self-mastery. Coming now, 
. they startled and_ surprised her 
thought. They held her; they sub- 
dued her; they were more controlling 
than the chains that had imprisoned 
her, for, mingled with their power, 
was a sweetness undefined. Ah! she 
must lave herself in memory a mo- 
ment, without this craven creature, 
her confessed slave. 

“Tarry! I would withdraw a while 
within this wood,” she said, “and rest, 
apart.” 

Reluctant, he withdrew to await her 
pleasure. In an abandon of unfettered 
freedom she stretched her arms and 
lifted her eyes toward the silent sky; 
in her heart the new thought pierced, 
poignant: 

“T shall not see him more!” 

She had walked in chains unvan- 
quished; unmanacled and free, she 
knew that she was conquered. She 
did not understand, she did not rea- 
son; she was a savage, but—she was 
a woman. In that moment she 
yielded up her will, as she had laid 
herself upon the altar of some deity. 
Her thoughts flew swiftly backward 
over all the march, and onward to the 
future. She saw, with prescient sense, 
the morning break; the general leave 
his tent at dawn before the camp was 
moving. She heard him give his early 
orders to the guards. She trembled 
—she who had never trembled— 
at the look she could foresee within 
his eyes when he should be made ac- 
quainted with her flight. She heard 
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the question put to him by Caesar, 
“What wilt thou as reward?” and 
heard the answer, “My reward has 
fled.” She saw some other woman 
coming forth with wiles to lure him. 
Ah! Wait! Some other woman! 

Now she was moved by a supreme 
resolve. 


With one glad leap she started on 
her backward way, and ran to bond- 
age, with swifter steps, if possible, 
than she had hurried to be free. She 
knew the way, for she had marked it 
with quick perception as she came— 
her habit since a child she scaled the 
heights where birds of prey had built 
their nests. Back, back, she fled, all 
thought, all purpose merged in the de- 
sire to gain the camp before the morn- 
ing broke; she must be there before 
the dawn—the general rose at dawn 
and looked abroad. With quickening 
heart-beats she had heard, each morn- 
ing as she lay within her tent, his voice 
in converse with his guards; for it had 
been her wont of late to wake at 
dawn—yea, to wake listening. 


The moon had paled, the morning 
star had risen; the birds were stirring 
in their nests; the far-off mountains 
were outlining themselves against the 
sky. The breath of the night, chill 
with the coming dawn, struck cold 
upon her throbbing bosom as she ran. 
Her yellow hair was blown in riot curl 
from her long braids; her feet. were 
bruised by stones. At last the camp! 
The guards still slept. Ah! merciful 
deities! There was the hush almost 
of death upon the way she trod; the 
tall white tent that held her captive 
heart was silent. 

And there she threw herself, out- 
side its folded door, her prostrate fig- 
ure overswept by loosened hair, her 
proud face buried in her crossed white 
arms. 

Listening, she lay—her savage soul . 
a tumult of expectancy—and as she 
waited, lo! the crimson dawn flushed 
all the east, illumining the Apennines. 
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“Babylonia and Assyria,” by Pro- 
fessor Robert William Rogers, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, puts the 
entire body of historical readers under 
obligation to its author. From Sar- 
gon to Cyrus, from about 4000 B. C. 
to 539 B. C., there stretches a trail of 
history in the Euphrates and Tigris 
valley about which more in detail has 
been laid bare in the past twenty-five 
years than was known, all put to- 
gether, prior to that time. This his- 
torical material is as yet little more 
than annals. Before history in the 
full sense can be written, it still needs 
to be extended, elucidated, connected, 
related and explained. Such as it is, 
its knowledge has antiquated all pre- 
vious historical discussion of this pe- 
riod, peoples and region. Rawlinson 
is to-day only a step less out-dated 
than Rollin. These records of 3500 
years of the race or twice the Chris- 
tian era lie scattered in hundreds of 
publications, a great library of de- 
ciphered inscriptions, not easily 
grasped even by professional students. 
Professor Rogers has done the ines- 
timable service of collating this vast 
mass. His two valuable, laborious 
and exhaustive volumes first review 
the steps by which cuneiform inscrip- 
tions were deciphered and next de- 
scribe the various expeditions by 
whose labors Assyria and Babylonia 
have been laid bare to the modern 
world. The long annals of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley are then recited 


through all their long succession. 
Into the art and the religion, the lan- 
guage and the letters, the life and the 
social organization of this long period 
Professor Rogers does not enter. The 
time for this has not come. 


But in a 
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work to which for years to come the 
general reader and the student will 
turn, he has marshalled in order the 
succession of races, dynasties, kings 
and the events of their reigns. On 
vexed issues he is conservative, but 
leans to the view that the Sumerian in- 
scriptions record an early and separate 
race, whose affinities are as yet unde- 
cided. The origin of the Semites he 
leaves uncertain; but he treats his his- 
tory as the record of their stay on the 
world stage until in Cyrus the Indo- 
European appears. A constant and 
personal reference to original author- 
ities marks all this work which places 
its author among the few who have 
made this vast field accessible to the 
general public. American scholarship 
has a new achievement of the first use- 
fulness in these volumes. 


* 
* * 


“Marpessa” assures the place of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips in the apostolic suc- 
cession of English verse. This brief 
idyll of conjugial love which you can 
read aloud at a sitting and buy for 38 
cents, while it is not evenly composed 
in all its parts, strikes a high lyric note 
at its close which sounds level with 
any of the greater utterances of the 
past. Poet and reader will be gone 
and this diction will take its antique 
place in the century change of the 
English tongue, but these lines will 
continue as to-day to solace and to 
express the deep and hid course of 
mutual love. 


es 
Why art affects us “all breathing 
human passion for above” is a quarry 
now hunted on two trails, the psy- 
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chology of the individual and the psy- 
chology of the race, one unravelling 
the action of the mind in its uncon- 
scious working and the other the work 
of man in savage life, while still un- 
conscious of his relation to nature. 
One or the other, perhaps both, will 
reveal the secret. Meanwhile, books 
like “The Origin of Art,” by the Fin- 
nish professor, Yrjo Hirn, open little 
because enough is not yet known of 
either key or lock. The first step of 
the Helsingfors lecturer on aesthetic 
is that pleasure is due to a surplus of 
energy and pain to its lack. Out of 
the discharge of the surplus energy, 
emotional, intellectual or physical, 
comes calm. This also art gives. So 
does “play,” like art, autotelic activity, 
a thing done for itself. Art fills the 
cup, because it gives the individual 
the sense of sharing, first, in the ex- 
ercise of surplus power, more than 
the individual life has, and, next, 
leaves calm because surplus energy 
has been used. This is close thinking. 
It rests on the fact that all emotion, 
love itself included, rests on an indi- 
vidual overplus. Even the amoeba 
pairs when it is too big and sex rests 
on food supply. Half Mr. Hirn’s book 
goes to the relation between art and 
surplus energy, real or stimulated. 
The other half discusses the concrete 
record this use of plus-activity makes 
in traditionary records, animal display, 
sexual selection, self-decoration, erotic 
stimulus, work, war and magic. These 
are less successful because authorities 
are mixed and blended so as to con- 
fuse and there is no firm grasp of the 
savage standpoint. Travellers’ tales 
are the worst of scientific evidence, as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer sees too late. 
Darwin’s analysis of sexual selection 
is resolved by Mr. Hirn in a clear 
though not original fashion into an aid 
to the prompt recognition of species. 
A good book for students and the in- 
formed, but not likely to lead the aver- 
age reader far, though the first part 
will help clear one’s mind of vague 
“art” theory. 


“The Biography of a Baby,” by Mrs. 
Millicent Washburn Shinn, is the kind 
of book which will give more ken of 
the roots of art than all the university 
lectures. Mrs. Shinn began by pub- 
lishing a record of her own baby, con- 
cealing his own relation in her descrip- 
tion of its early development. The 
pious artifice deceived no one and 
gave a chronicle of great and unique 
worth. Mrs. Shinn now embodies its 
minute data in a more general narra- 
tive which has suggestion on almost 
every page and a constant explanation 
of infant phenomena. Her work ought 
to lead to many like records of the 
child. Important as the child is to all 
we know or want to know, no com- 
plete scientific record of even one 
child had been published thirty years 
ago and all since can be counted on 
your fingers. Mrs. Shinn’s is far su- 
perior to Perez’ volume. 


* 
* * 


No mere masculine reader has any 
business to stray between the pages of 
“An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.” 
He is as much at a loss as he would 
beunpacking a stranger woman’s trunk 
and making the acquaintance of lin- 
gerie never meant for the gaze of rude 
man. A publisher’s cunningly devised 
fable seeks to throw an air of reality 
over the recital of a young woman 
who loves, loses and dies; but this will 
deceive no one. It is the too wise vir- 
gins nowadays who write these perfer- 
vid recitals on be-married or pre- 
married subjects. The only reason 
for doubting that the ingenious skill 
shown in this book is not from this 
source is that no name appears on the 
title page. The writing virgins do not 
let concealment prey on the cheek they 
turn toward the public. In these let- 
ters, with their brief run and sudden 
eclipse, a young woman pours out her 
inmost love in letters which end with 
rejection. No man could stand them. 
There is a bit of Italian art tucked into 
the middle and a rapid decline at the 
end. All marvellous well done, very 
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feminesque, very false, curiously well- 
sustained, but bearing the same rela- 
tion to the true that falsetto does to 
soprano. 

*x 

* * 

Mr. Denton J. Snider is an original 
Western philosopher whose only fault 
is that he insists on wearing his 
thoughts outside instead of inside, so 
that each of his books makes the im- 
pression of trying to think in public. 
His note is always overstrained. For 
“The Life of Froebel” he has adapted 
the biographical method of Carlyle, 
one closely suited to a life of revolu- 
tionary struggle, like that of the foun- 
der of the kindergarten. A short life 
and innumerable sketches of Froebel 
have appeared; but there has been no 
biography which set Froebel in his re- 
lation to his time, his work and its fu- 
ture fruit. This, Mr. Snider has done 
and with enthusiasm and insight. He 
has not added, as Carlyle would have 
done, to minute knowledge by minute 
personal investigation; but he has 
much enlivened the current of his nar- 
trative by a perpetual comment oni in- 
cidents which illuminate the kinder- 
garten. Associated at its opening 
with the Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
lege, Mr. Snider has written a book of 
special value to any kindergarten 
teacher with the high aim and none 
could be higher, of making the most of 
her priceless opportunities. 

* 
* * 

The short story, among other ad- 
vantages, lays bare methods of tech- 
nique more fully than the novel. All 
big pictures have to be painted more 
orless by rule, but it is true of “Stories 
by Boz,” of George Eliot’s “Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” and Thackeray’s two or 
three that they bring you nearer 
method than the big three-deckers 
these launched to carry their pennant 
while this sea of English speech runs 
mM multitudinous widening waves 
about the world. So in “Cupid’s Gar- 
den,” by Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
let, you are a bit nearer the way she 
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mixes her paints and lays her palette 
than in the epigram and crowded can- 
vas of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 
These stories are fuller of comment 
than of interpretation, Miss Fowler 
being indeed spectator rather than an- 
alyst. They are uneven, some mere 
trial sketches, but throughout there is 
that low-lidded, broad-viewed look at 
life visible in the face of the author. 

+ 

* * 

Mr. Newell Dwight Hillis, who 
passed from feeding Mr. Swing’s re- 
cent flock in Chicago to preaching in 
Plymouth pulpit, Brooklyn, has the 
gift and the lack of the rhetorician. 
His “Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life” is the sincere attempt of an ear- 
nest man who believes in himself, his 
gifts and his phrases, particularly, his 
phrases, “to distinguish between the 
transient and permanent elements of 
religion.” But for this one must know 
and Mr. Hillis does not know. His 
pages reek with small errors and half- 
digested information—a sort of “pig- 
eon’s milk” and not the sincere milk of 
the word, early prescribed. These 
addresses were many of them delivered 
at colleges and universities, and a pre- 
face says, as their reading shows, that 
they were often written to meet partic- 
ular cases—‘an intellectual battle in 
some youth for whom the pastor cher- 
ished a great affection.” Good, they 
have doubtless done. These tides 
of emotion never rise without bearing 
some hearer higher; but why not be 
informed accurate and equipped on 
these momentous issues or avoid the 
perpetual infelicitous assertion of a 
warped, a partial or an incomplete 
statement often not needed for plea 
and ‘used only for lavish illustration? 


Pe 

When Francis Turner Palgrave 
forty years ago selected the “Golden 
Treasury” he sought only such su- 
preme lyric verse as had been written 
in English, Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman in his “American Anthol- 
ogy” has sought the best American 
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verse—a very different proposal. To 
one volume the standard of all time 
was applied. The other has been 
filled by skimming the cream of our 
national milking. Compare it with 
Griswold’s “Poets and Poetry of 
America,” and you will see our na- 
tional advance. Compare it with Pat- 
more’s Anthology, the best since Me- 
leager’s Garland, and you know how 
colonial is still our contribution to the 
flood of British verse which 
—to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark an- 
tiquity, 
Hath flowed. 

Measured by the average of Eng- 
lish verse, our work is fair. Meas- 
ured by its heights, it is small. Pal- 
grave selected 187 lyrics, ending with 
Wordsworth. No man equipped for 
the task would to-day make the num- 
ber of lyrics by as high a standard 
over about 220, and of these about 
a dozen would be American. But Mr. 
Stedman’s different task of showing, 
not the best of poetry written by 
Americans, but the best American 
poetry, has been discharged with taste, 
with unwearied industry and with a 
catholic spirit. It is a very even vint- 
age, but as Walt Whitman once said 
when one urged on him some average 
American verse, “Who wants a mid- 
dling good egg?” 

* 
* * 

In the “Oxford Book of English 
Verse,” Mr. Arthur T. Quiller-Couch 
has attempted a wider task. He has 
sought to gather the lyrics of all Eng- 
lish-speaking poets, including long 
poems like the Ancient Mariner and 
selections from poems yet more long 
—“In Memoriam” and Fitzgerald’s 

“Omar.” He begins with “Sumer is 
icumen in” that precious sheet, 1250, 
which holds the first poem and the 
first music for English words, and he 
ends with the Recessional. Of 883 
poems by 270 poets, fourteen poems 
are by nine Americans. Nor has Mr. 
Quiller-Couch neglected his own cen- 
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tury, for 481 poems are by ninety- 
seven poets who have written in the 
past hundred years. For Mr. Quiller- 
Couch the half of English lyrics have 
therefore been written almost in the 
memory of men now living, which is 
nonsense. Of these only this beggarly 
proportion is American—Bliss Car- 
man, Emerson, Bret Harte, Howells, 
Longfellow, John Boyd (sic), O’Reil- 





































ley, Poe, Whitman and Whittier are a 
his selection. The exclusion of Low- h 
ell and Holmes writes its own verdict. C 
Yet except for the inordinate number th 

of contemporaries, the “Oxford Book 
of English Verse” is most useful, as = 

its historical arrangement and a wider 
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a continuous study of English lyric, ; 
on the whole the noblest monument De 
of verse known to man, Greek not ex- s 
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the completeness with which it gives 
the entire English system; but this is 
in part because our “Congressional 
Directory” gives these lists and is dis- 
tributed by the score through Con- 
gressmen, a very useful book for 
“daily events classes.” So is “Ha- 
zell’s,” a single volume which covers 
more closely than any other the mov- 
ing history of the year by subjects 
and countries. Nothing else is so 
helpful for the run of foreign news. 
Of equal value and better known is 
the “Statesman’s Year-Book,” which 


OUR TWO OPINIONS. 
Us two wuz boys when we fell out,— 
Nigh to the age uv my youngest now; 
Don’t rec’lect what ’t wuz about, 
Some small deeff’rence, I’ll allow. 
Lived next neighbors twenty years, 
A-hatin’ each other, me ’nd Jim,— 
He havin’ his opinyin uv me 
"Nd I havin’ my opinyin uv him. 


Grew up together ’nd wouldn’t speak, 
Courted sisters, ’nd marr’d ’em, too; 
’Tended same meetin’-house oncet a week, 
A-hatin’ each other through ’nd through! 

But when Abe Linkern asked the West 
F’r soldiers, we answered,—me ’nd Jim,— 
He havin’ his opinyin uv me, 
"Nd I havin’ my opinyin uv him. 


But down in Tennessee one night 
Ther’ wuz sound uv firin’ fur away, 

"Nd the sergeant allowed ther ’d be a fight 
With the Johnnie Rebs some time nex’ 


day; 
"Nd as I wuz thinkin’ uv Lizzie ’nd home 
Jim stood afore me, long ’nd slim,— 
He havin’ his opinyin uv me, 
"Nd I havin’ my opinyin uv him. 


Seemed like we knew there wuz goin’ to be 
Serious trouble f’r me ’nd him; 

Us two shuck hands, did Jim ’nd me, 
But never a word from me or Jim! 
€ went his way ’nd I went mine, 
Nd into the battle’s roar went we,— 
havin’ my opinyin uv Jim, 
’Nd he havin’ his opinyin uv me. 


Jim never come hack from the war again, 

But I hain’t forgot that last, last night 
When, waitin’ f’r orders, us two men 
lade up ’nd shuck hands, afore the fight. 
Nd, after it all, it’s soothin’ to know 

That here I be ’nd yonder’s Jim,— 

¢ havin’ his opinyin uv me, 

Nd I havin’ my opinyin uv him. 
—Eugene Field. 
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gives national statistics and has a spe- 
cial section for this country. Election 
statistics are most full in the “Tri- 
bune” and “Chicago News Almanac,” 
one for the East and the other for the 
West. For English financial, polit- 
ical and municipal affairs the “Finan- 
cial and Reform Almanac” is needed. 
Nothing like it is issued here, though 
the “U. S. Statistical Abstract” gives 
much more of such matters than like 
issues abroad and can be bought, with 
difficulty, or more easily obtained 
from a Congressman. 





THE SNOW-STORM. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 

Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven, 

And = the farm-house at the garden’s 
end. 

The sled and traveller stopped, the cour- 
ier’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the house- 
mates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected 


roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door. 

Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild 


work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian 
wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the 
world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished 


Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by 
stone, 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night- 
work, 


The frolic architecture of the snow. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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1. Richard Whately—1787, London. 
Elements of Logic—Elements of Rhetoric 

—Christian Evidences. 

2. Hannah More—1i745, England. 
Christian Morals—Practical Piety—Coe- 

lebs in Search of a Wife. 

3. Walter Bagehot—1826, England. 
The English Constitution—Physics and 

Politics—Literary Studies. 

¢. William H. Ainsworth—1805, Eng-. 

land. 

Tower of 

Sheppard. 

5. Sir Daniel Wilson—1816, Edinburgh. 
Prehistoric Man—Chatterton,—Caliban, 

the Missing Link. 

6. Thomas M. Cooley—1825, New York. 
Law of Taxation—Wrongs and Their 

Remedies—Principles of Constitutional 

Law. 

7. Julia Kavanagh—1824, Treland. 
Daisy Burns—Grace Lee—Queen Mab. 


8. Alfred R. Wallace—1822, England. 
The Malay Archipelago—Tropical Nature 
—lIsland Life. 
9. Gilbert A. A’ Becket—1811, London. 
Comic History of England—Comic His- 
tory of Rome—Comic Blackstone. 
4o. Charles G. D. Roberts—1860, Canada. 
In Divers Tones—A Sister to Evange- 
line—Forge in the Forest. 
iI. Bayard Taylor—1825, Pennsylvania. 
Hannah Thurston—At Home and Abroad 
—Story of Kennett. 
12. Francois E. J. Coppee—1842, Paris. 
Le passant—La guerre de ceut ans—Les 
Jacobites. 
13. Mrs. Arthur Stannard, (John Strange 
Winter\—1856, England. 
Bootle’s Baby—Ar:my Society—Beautiful 
Jim. 
14. Pterre Loti—i8s5o0, France. 
Madame Chrysantheme—Roman d'un 
enfant— Le desert. 
15. Peter C. Asbjornsen—i812, Norway. 
Fairy Tales from the Far North. Fairy 
World—Round the Yule Log. 
16. William R. Thayer—1859, Boston. 
Confessions of Hermes—Heshu—Throne 
Makers. 


London—Rookwood—Jack 
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17. Charles B. Brown—1s771, Philadel- 
phia. 
The Transformation—Ormond—Arthur 
Mervyn. 
18. Austin Dobson—1z84o, England. 
Proverbs in Porcelain—Thomas Bewick 
—At the Sign of the Lyre. 
19. Augustine Birrell—1850, England. 
Res Judicate—Men, Women and Books 
—Obiter Dicta. 
20. Francis C. Baylor—1848, Arkansas. 
On Both Sides—Juan and Juanita—Be- 
hind the Blue Ridge. 


21. Helen H. Gardener—1858, Virginia. 
Men, Women and Gods—Facts and Fic- 
tions of Life—An Unofficial Patriot. 


22. George Gordon Byron—1788, London. 
Don Juan—Childe Harold—Manfied. 


23. Marie Henri Beyle—1783, France. 
Racine et Shakespeare—Armance—Le 
rouge et le noir. 
24. Robert Grant—18s52, Boston. 
An Average Man—The Knave of Hearts 
—Jack Hall. 
25. Robert Burns—1759, Scotland. 
The Cotters Saturday Night—Twa Dogs 
—Tam O’Shanter. 
26. Mary Mapes Dodge—1838, New 
York. 
Hans Brinker—Donald and Dorothy— 
Along the Way. 
27. £. E. Viollet-le-duc—1i814, Paris. 
Histoire d’ une maison—Description de 
Notre Dame de Paris—Histoire d’ une for- 
teresse. 
28. Mathew Carey—1760, Ireland. 
Fémale Wages and Female Oppression— 
Essays on Political Economy——Letters on 
the Colonizatior Society. 
29. Alfred J. Church—1829, London. 
Two Thousand Years Ago—Fall of Carth- 
Stories from Homer. 








age 
30. Walter Savage Landor—1775, Eng- 
land. 
Gebir—The Pentameron—Pericles and 
Aspasia. 
31. Benjamin Willis Welis—1856, New 


Hampshire. 
Modern French Literature—A Century of 
French Literature—French Literature. 
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GREAT WRITERS by GREAT WRITERS 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON by 


DO not, then, place Emerson 
among the great poets. 
But I go further, and say 
that I do not place him 
among the great writers, 
the great men of letters. 
Who are the great men of 
letters! They are men like 
Cicero, Plato, Bacon, Pascal, Swift, 
Voltaire—writers with, in the first 
place, a genius and instinct for style; 
writers whose prose is by a kind of 
native necessity true and sound. 
Now the style of Emerson, like the 
style of his transcendentalist friends, 
‘and of The Dial, so continually—the 
style of Emerson is capable of falling 
into a strain like this, which I take 
from the beginning of his essay on 
Love: “Every soul is a celestial being 
to every other soul. The heart has its 
sabbaths and jubilees, in which the 
world appears as a hymenael feast, 
and all the natural sounds and the 
circle of the seasons are erotic odes 
and dances.” Emerson altered this 
sentence in the later editions. Like 
Wordsworth, he was in later life fond 
of altering; and in general his later 
alterations, like those of Wordsworth, 
are not improvements. He softened 
the passage in question, however, 
though without really mending it. I 
quote it in its original and strongly 
marked form. . .. . 

Not with the Miltons and Grays, 
not with the Platos and Spinozas, not 
with the Swifts and Voltaires, not with 
the Montignes and Addisons, can we 
tank Emerson. His work of differ- 
ent kinds—when one compares it 
with the work done in the correspond- 
ing kind by these masters, fails to 
stand the comparison. No man could 
see this clearer than himself. It is 
hard not to feel despondency when 


Matthew Arnold 


we contemplate our failures and short- 
comings; and. Emerson, the least self- 
flattering and most modest of men, 
saw so plainly what was lacking to 
him, that he had his moments of de- 
spondency. “Alas, my friend,” he 
writes in reply to Carlyle; who had 
exhorted him to creative work— 
“Alas, my friend, I can do no such 
gay thing as you say. I do not be- 
long to the poets, but only to a low 
department of literature—the report- 
ers . . . When I see how much 
work is to be done, what room for a 
poet, for any spiritualist, in this great, 
intelligent, sensual, and avaricious 
America, I lament my fumbling fin- 
gers and stammering tongue . 
But ‘the strong hours conquer us;’ 
and I am the victim of miscellany— 
miscellany of designs, vast debility, 
and procrastination.” . . . . 
And now I think I have cleared up 
the ground. I have given to envious 
Time as much of Emerson as Time 
can fairly expect ever to obtain. We 
have not in Emerson a great poet, a 
great writer, a great philosophy- 
maker. His relation to us is not that 
of one of those personages; yet it is 
a relation of, I think, even superior 
importance. His relation to us is 
more like that of the Roman em- 
peror, Marcus Aurelius. Marcus 
Aurelius is not a great writer, a great 
philosophy-maker; he is the friend 
and the aider of those who would live 
in the spirit. All the points in think- 
ing which are necessary for this pur- 
pose he takes; but he does not com- 
bine them into a system, or present 
them by a regular philosophy. Com- 
bined in a system by a man with the 
requisite talent for this kind of thing, 
they would be less useful than as 
Emerson gives them to us; and the 
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man with the talent so to systematize 
them would be less impressive than 
Emerson. They do very well as they 
now stand—like “boulders”’—as he 
says—“in paragraphs incompressible, 
each sentence an infinitely repellent 
particle.” In such sentence his main 
points recur aga:n and again, and be- 
come fixed in the memory. 

Happiness in labor, righteousness 
and veracity; in all the life of the 
spirit; happiness and eternal hope: 
that was Emerson’s gospel. I hear 
it said that Emerson was too san- 
guine; that the actual generation in 
America is not turning out as well as 
he expected. * Very likely he was too 
sanguine as to the near future. Very 
possibly the present generation may 
prove unworthy of his high hopes; 
even several generations succeeding 
this may prove unworthy of them. 
But by his conviction that in the life 
of the spirit is happiness, and by his 
hope that this life of the spirit will 
come more and more to be _ under- 
stood, and to prevail, and to work 
for happiness :—by this conviction and 
hope Emerson was great; and he will 
surely prove in the end to have been 
right in them. 


ee Se ee 


mong the interesting stories 

in the Century are “At The 

Third Hand,” by William 

Dean Howells; “A Council 

of Six,” a tragic episode of 

the west, by Henry Hol- 

comb Bennett, with illus- 

trations Dy Frederic Rem- 

ington; and “An Old World Woo- 

ing,” by Adeline M. Jenney. There 

is the fourth installment of “Her 

Mountain Lover,” and fresh install- 
ments of “The Helmet of Navarre.” 


George L. Fowler describes “The 
Marvels of Mountain Railroading,” in 
Munsey’s. “The Marvelous Boy,” 
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Many of your writers are over-san- 
guine, and on the wrong grounds, 
But you have two men who in what 
they have written show their san- 
guineness in a line where courage and 
hope are just, where they are also in- 
finitely important, but where they are 
not easy. These two men are Frank- 
lin and Emerson. These two are, I 
think, the most distinctively and hon- 
orably American of your writers; they 
are the most original and the most 
valuable. Wise men _ everywhere 
know that we must keep up our cour- 
age and our hope. Franklin and 
Emerson maintained theirs with a 
convincing ease, an inspiring joy. 
Franklin’s confidence in the happiness 
with which industry, honesty, and 
economy will crown the life of this 
work-day world is such that he runs 
over with felicity. With a like felicity 
does Emerson run over when he con- 
templates the happiness eternally at-’ 
tached to the true life of the spirit. 
You cannot prize him too much, nor 
heed him too diligently. He has les- 
sons for both branches of our race. 
To us he shows for guidance his lucid 
freedom, his cheerfulness and hope, 
to you his dignity, delicacy, serenity, 
devotion. 


a 


by Charles W. Russell, is the 
illustrated life history of Thomas 
Chatterton; “Making Air Work,” by 
A. A. Hill, tells how pneumatic transit 
seems destined to revolutionize the 
transition of mails and merchandise. 
There are other interesting papers by 
Randolph C. Lewis, Erman J. Ridg- 
way and S. M. Williams. 


. = 


N 


The beginning of the most notable 
of recent theatrical reminiscences 
gives interest to current Scribner's, 
when Mrs. Gilbert gives the first in- 
stallment of her recollections of her 
long and busy career. Mr. Norman’s 
series of papers on “Russia of To-day” 
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is continued by one on “Russia in 
Central Asia,” and Mr. Horton’s sec- 
ond and concluding paper on “Mod- 
ern Athens,” adds to this number an- 
other article entirely off conventional 
lines. The fiction this number con- 
tains is by Edith Wharton and E. W. 
Hornung. 


In Harper’s there are stories by 
W. W. Jacobs, Frederic Reming- 
ton, and Grace King. Paul Meu- 
rice describes Victor Hugo as an 
artist, Sidney Whitman describes the 
method and work of Franz Von Leu- 
bach, and Brander Matthews has a 
striking paper concerning the attempts 
of certain self-appointed critics and 
teachers to lay down arbitrary rules 
governing the English language. 


The Cosmopolitan opens with an il- 
lustrated paper on “The Miniator’s 
Art,” by Charles DeKay. Fritz Mor- 
ris describes ““Modern Manoeuvers in 
the French Army;” John Brewster 
Dane writes of “Jerome Park Racing 
Days,” and “Scientific Joys” is 
by Harry Thurston Peck. Of 
timely interest is an article by 
Millicent Olmsted on “The Festival 
of Love,” which tells all about valen- 
tines, and there is the first installment 
of a new serial entitled “The Secret 
Orchard,” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 


The complete story in Lippincott’s 
is by Edward S. VanZile, entitled “A 
Novel Complication.” Colonel 
Charles Pomeroy Button gives some 
personal reminiscences of “Lincoln as 
an Antagonist;” Lilly Howard con- 
tinues her talk with Chinese women; 
“Smith of Pennsylvania,” by Francis 
Churchill Williams, is second in the 
seties of college tales; and “A Blood- 
less Vendetta,” by Henry Wilton 
Thomas, is a tale of Mulberry Bend. 


Among the interesting papers in 
the Puritan are “The New Woman of 
Japan,” by Anna Northend Benjamin; 
“Photographing Animals,” by Walter 
E. Woodbury; “Key Collecting as a 


Fad,” by Marie Overton Corbin; and 
Abigail Powers describes “The 
George Junior Republic.” The fiction 
of this number is by Gertrude F. 
Lynch, Anne O’Hagan and John 
Oxenham. 


McClure’s opens with an illustrated 
article by Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
entitled “The Heart of a Child.” Clara 
Morris tells of her recollections of 
John Wilkes Booth; William Allen 
White writes of Richard Croker; Pro- 
fessor Ira Remsen has an interesting 
article on Chemistry, and the fiction 
of the number is contributed by Ed- 
win Lefévre and Sarah Orne Jewett. 


In the Junior Munsey Isaac Taylor 
Headland describes “Heroes of the 
Peking Seige,” telling of the courage 
and devotion displayed by the for- 
eigners who were besieged. Maxi- 
milian Foster writes of the “Perils of 
the Pilots;” Stewart C. Grant has an 
interesting paper on “The Husbands 
of Queens,” and “The Hihoki Valley 
Survey” is written by J. Frederic 
Thorne. 


“A Fight for a Franchise, ’ by Grant 
Richardson, is the complete novel in 
the Argosy. The short stories are 
contributed by Cornelius VanBeuren, 
Wardon Allen Curtis, Robert Stodart, 
and Charles Kendrick; new install- 
ments of the several serials, and poems 
by W. T. Barnard and Robert Kelley 
Weeks. 


FAMILY. 


The first of a series of stories by 
Carmen Sylva apears in the current 
number of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. It is entitled “A Festival in 
Heaven,” and is illustrated by Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green. Onoto Watan- 
na has a paper on “Home and Social 
Life of the Japanese,” and Lillian 
Bell’s article deals with the dancing 
of the Tyrolese peasants and with the 
experience of herself and her party 
among these mountaineers. 
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Among the best and most practical 
features of the household magazines 
of the day is one carried out by Table 
Talk, which in giving menus for 
each day in the month adds full direc- 
tions for carrying out of the same. 
The February issue contains many 
excellent articles, among them “Win- 
ter Luncheons,” “The Art of Living 
Well,” “Pandora’s Box,” “The Bo- 
quet Garni,” and others. The regular 
popular departments of “Housekeep- 
ers’ Inquiries” and “All Through the 
Year” are filled with useful informa- 


tion. 








MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Copyright, 1901, by Fleming H. Revell Company 


MARGARET E. 
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Theodosia Burr’s life story is told 
by an admiring writer in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The story of the fa- 
mous hymn, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” and a close view of its author, 
are united in “A Woman to Whom 
Fame Came After Death.” How we 
get and keep the correct time is ex- 
plained in “The Clock by Which We 
Set All Our Watches”; and “The Buf- 
faloes of Goodnight Ranch” is a rec- 
ord of the only herd of North Ameri- 
can bison owned by a woman. Archi- 
tecture, the fashions, culinary mat- 
ters, and all themes interesting women 
are amply treated. 






SANGSTER 





rs. M. E. Sangster was born 

in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

She has spent the larger 

part of her life in the neigh- 
a a | borhood of New York, and 
an| has made her home for the 
-al last quarter century im 

Brooklyn. For ten years 
she was the editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
resigning that position in June, 1899, 
since then she has been engaged in 
general literary work. 

Her first communication to the pub- 
lic appeared after her marriage, while 
she was still in the early twenties, in 
the Christian Intelligencer. Almost 
her first poem was published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. The Indcpend- 
ent, Hearth and Home and the Sunday 
School Times used much of her earlier 
work. Mrs. Sangster has had unt 
form success. For several years she 
has, through the columns of The 
Christian Herald, addressed weekly 4 
half million of people or more, and she 
is a regular contributor to the Ladies 
Home Journal. ; 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


ovel-reading America has 

found a warm place in her 

heart for the sterling char- 

acter of Eben Holden; yet 

a vastly different type of 

human nature, the “Elea- 

nor” of Mrs. Humphry 

Ward, which appeals only 

to her intellectual and thoughtful 

moods, is finding almost as ready ap- 

preciation. In miscellaneous reading 

Lord Rosebery’s “Napoleon” has 

been the book of the month—a just 

recognition of the authoritative qual- 

ity of the work, for the author was 

thoroughly equipped to view and 

analyze from the standpoint of modern 

statesmanship the career and charac- 

ter of his subject as illustrated in his 
exile. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


FICTION. 


“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 
“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes,” 
Thompson. 

“The Master 
Corelli. 

“The Cardinal’s Snuffbox,” by Henry 
Harland. 


by Maurice 


Christian,” by Marie 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Napoleon: The Last Phase,” by Lord 
Rosebery. 

“Literary Friends and Acquaintance,” by 
W. D. Howells. 

“With Both Armies i Mag South Africa,” by 
Richard Harding Davi 

“Odd Bits of Teord: ” by Charles M. 
Taylor, Jr. 

“Memoirs of the Countess Potocka,” 
edited by Casimer Stryienski. 

“Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,” by 
John Fiske. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


FICTION. 
“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 


“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by 
Marion Crawford. 

“The Cardinal’s Snuffbox,” 
Harland. 

“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

“Richard Yea and Nay,” by Maurice 
Hewlett. 


by Henry 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 

“A Solitary Summer.” 

“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 

“Napolean: The Last Phase,’ by Lord 
Rosebery. 

“Oliver Cromyell,” by John Morley. 

* eae Cromwell,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


At Henry T. Coates Com- 


pany’s, Philadelphia: 


FICTION. 
“The Old Gentleman of the 
Stock,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 
“Wanted. A Matchmaker,” by 
Leicester Ford. 
“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Booth Tark- 
ington. 
“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
“In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“Napoleon: The Last Phase,” by Lord 
Rosebery. 

“Oliver Cromwell,” by John Morley. 

“In and Around the Grand Canyon,” by 
George Wharton James. 

“The World of the Great Forest,” by 
Paul Du Chaillu. 
“ “Paola and Francesca,” by Stephen Phil- 
1 


ps. 
“L’Aiglon,” by Edmond Rostand. 


and 


Black 
Paul 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 
FICTION. 

“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

“In the Palace of the King,” by F. 
Marion Crawford. 

“Richard Yea and Nay,” by Maurice 
Hewlett. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 

“Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Booth Tark- 
ington. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

“The Hidden Servants,’ by Francesca 
Alexander. 

“Literary Friends and Acquaintance,” by 
W. D. Howell. 

“Life of Phillips Brooks,” by Alexander 
Allen. 
“Rulers of the South,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“A Century of American Diplomacy,” by 
John W. Foster. 

“Literary History of America,” by Bar- 
rett Wendell. 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION. 


“Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 
“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


THE SONNET. 


What is a sonnet? ’Tis a pearly shell 

That murmurs of the far-off murmuring 
sea; 

A precious jewel carved most curiously; 

It is a little picture painted well. 

What is a sonnet? ’Tis the tear that fell, 

From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song,— 
ah me! 

Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame that shook with 
Dante’s breath, 

The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

And the clear glass where Shakespeare’s 
shadow 

A sea this is,—beware who ventureth! 

For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 

Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain 
walls. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 


TWILIGHT AT SEA. 


The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightly and as free; 

Ten thousand stars were in tlic sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea; 

For every wave with dimpled face, 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace, 
And held it trembling there. 

—Amelia Coppuck Welby. 
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“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” by Charles 
Felton Pidgin. 

“Uncle Terry,” by Charles Clark Munn. 

“Alice of Old Vincennes,” by Maurice 
Thompson. 

“The Cardinal’s Snuffbox,”’ by Henry 
Harland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Concerning Cats,” by Helen M. Wins- 
low. 

“Americans,” by Charles Dana Gibson. 

“Literary Friends and Acquaintance,” by 
W. D. Howells. 

“Life of Phillips Brooks,” by Alexander 
Allen. 

“Stage Coach and Tavern Days,” by 
Alice Morse Earle. 

“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers,” by 
John Burroughs. 


LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS. 


For clearness read Macaulay. 
For logic read Burke and Bacon. 
For action read Homer and Scott. 
For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 
For sublimity of conception read Milton. 
For vivacity read Stevenson and Kipling. 
} tes imagination read Shakespeare and 
ob. 


For elegance read Virgil, Milton and 
Arnold. 

For common sense read Benjamin 
Franklin. 

For simplicity read Burns, Whittier, 
Bunyan. 

For smoothness read Addison and Haw- 
thorne. 

For interest in common things read Jane 
Austen. 

For humor read Chaucer, Cervantes and 
Mark Twain. 

For choice of individual words read 
Keats, Tennyson, Emerson. 

For the study of human nature read 
Shakespeare and George Eliot. 

For loving and patient observation of 
nature read Thoreau and Walton. 


—=Longmans, Green and Company 
will publish a new novel by Lady Rid- 
ley, entitled “Anne Mainwaring.” 
Lady Ridley, as Mrs. Edward Ridley, 
wrote about five years ago a clever 
tale entitled “The Story of Aline,” 
which is now out of print. 
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VALENTINES from 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO 
HIS LOVE. 

Come live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

That hills and valleys, dale and field 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 


There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


There will I make thee bed of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures make thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 

As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning: 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my Love. 

—C. Marlowe. 


SONNET. 


Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale sing, 
To give my Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, Robin red-breast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
And from each hill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Sing, birds, in every furrow. 
—T. Heywood. 
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the GREAT POETS 


A DITTY. 


My true-love hath my heart, and I have 
his, 

By just exchange one for another given: 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There never was a better bargain driven: 

My true love hath my heart, and I have 
his. 


His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses 
guides: 
He loves my heart, for once it was his 
own, 
I cherish his because in me it bides: 
My true love hath my heart, and I have 


his. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 


TO HIS LOVE. 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovly knights; 


Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Ev’n such a beauty as you master now. 


So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time; all, you prefiguring; 

And for they look’d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to 
sing! 

For we, which now behold these present 
days, 

Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues 
to praise. 

—W. Shakespeare. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single, 
All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother: 
And the sunlight clasps the earth 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 
—P. B. Shelley. 
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THE BARONESS DE BODE. 


The subject of this memoir, Mary 
Kynnersley, was the daughter of a 
Straffordshire squire of good and an- 
cient family, related to various noble 
houses. “In the ordinary course,” we 
are told by William S. Childe-Pem- 
berton, her biographer, “she might, 
like her sisters, have wedded some 
neighboring squire,” had she not 
chanced to go abroad with her friend, 
Lady Ferrers, and encountered 
Charles Auguste Louis Frederick, 
Baron de Bode, with whom she 
promptly fell in love. Meeting with 
just sufficient opposition from her 
relatives to add romance to the situa- 
tion, and not so much as to be in- 
separable, she married the husband of 
her choice on October 21, 1775, at 
Marylebone Church and the French 
Embassy. 

After a few months in England the 
young pair proceeded to Lille, where 
the Baron’s regiment was quartered; 
later they crossed the frontier into 
Austria to visit various of his rela- 
tions. The invitation from this quar- 
ter was somewhat delayed in arriving, 
for the family pride would not allow 
of the reception of the bride till her 
pedigree had been properly inquired 
into. 
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Madame de Bode was a person of 
tireless energy. Despairing of better- 
ing their fortunes in France, she took 
her oldest son, made her way to Rus- 
sia and into the good graces of the 
Empress Catherine, and from her ob- 
tained a “fief” of value in the Crimea. 
On this the family resided for some 
years, until the death of the Baron 
made its solitude unendurable. 
Madame de Bode died at Moscow in 
1812, spared by a few months only 
the pain of seeing her adopted home 
destroyed by Napoleon the Great. 

The contrast between the two por- 
traits of her given in this volume is 
curious and instructive. One, taken 
in her youth, has a frank, brilliant face, 
full of candor and good sense; the 
other painted in old age, is shrewd, 
cunning, untrustworthy to an almost 
ludicrous degree! Madame de Bode 
had unusual and admirable qualities, 
but her chief talent consisted in the 
art of address, of making herself ac- 
ceptable to those from whom much 
can be got, and this art cannot be prac- 
ticed without deterioration, physical, 
mental, and moral. 

The period described in this volume 
is one of the most interesting in his- 
tory, and Mme. de Bode’s recitals are 
not only vividly picturesque, but are 
full of suggestion and information for 
the student of the social life of the 
old régime and of the ways of the 
French Revolutionists. 296 pp. 8vo. 
—Literary World. 
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GLIMPSES OF THREE 
NATIONS. 


The “Glimpses” contained in this 
volume consist of a selection from the 
letters contributed by Mr. G. W. 
Steevens to the columns of the Daily 
Mail, the “Three Nations” being 
represented by his impressions of 
what he saw and felt in their three 
capitals—London, by the first thirteen 
of the series, Paris, of the day when 
they were written, by the next ten, 
and Berlin by the last fifteen. To say 
that any one of these thirty-eight live- 
ly, offhand journalistic epistles is bet- 
ter than another, or any of the others, 
would be to indicate English, French, 
or German preference, which we do 
not feel in the case of Mr. Steevens, 
his observation of the characteristics 
of each is so close, so amusing, and 
so just, but at a venture, which may 
be a weak one, what have most struck 
us in his London letters are the three 
on “Wine,” “The Unstable Poor,” and 
“The Unstable Rich;” in the Paris 
letters, those on “The Day and the 
Dead” and “In the Cafe,” and in the 
Berlin letters, those on “William IT,” 
and “How to be a German.” There 
is a quality in Mr. Steevens’s London 
letters which reminds us of Dickens 
when he was least of the caricaturist, 
to which he occasionally retrograded, 
and most of the ripe, rare, exquisite 
humorist that we love ever at his best. 
It has not been given to many since 
the death of Dickens to suggest the 
possibility of his having had a worthy 
successor. 295 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN 
UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


These Letters of Sylvana make a 
series of garden chronicles from April 


to November. Some are addressed 
from “Home,” some from a house in 
Aberdeenshire, others from a fishing 
lodge not, we gather, so far north. 
They breathe the true garden spirit— 
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love of quietness, patience, delight in 
color and form, the delicious sadness 
born of fading loveliness, the joyful 
appreciation of the glory of the year’s 
prime. The heart of a wise dreamer 
is in them, interpreting, suggesting, 
consoling. The style fits the subject 
as neatly as an acorn fits into its cup. 
Even the so-often-ugly botanical no- 
menclature slips from the pen with 
grace, and takes some share in the 
music of the easy sentences. There 
is imagination, too, of peculiar sweet- 
ness, which perhaps is at its best in 
a letter devoted to Dream Houses— 
beautiful semblances that never were. 
And here is a bit of pretty observation 
which may be quoted as typical: 


The cottage, with its smooth belt of 
dewy lawn, reminds me of a singular ap- 
pearance sometimes visible before the dew 
is off the grass. The morning sun must 
be shining steadfastly behind you as you 
walk across the dew, and it may happen 
that a sainted shadow goes on before; that 
in some such lustrous hour your shadow’s 
head may be encircled by a rainbow-tinted, 
radiant, nimbus. Yet be not too proud, 
Amaryllis! It does not mean that nature 
herself crowns you for a poet-priestess. . . 

Of such books as this we cannot 
have too many, but it is obvious that 
the many must Le few. I90 pp. I2mo. 


—London Academy. 


WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS IN 
MANY CLIMES. 


An extensive traveler, Mrs. Miln 
has had opportunities to study the 
inarriage superstitions, traditions, and 
customs of many countries, and the 
result of her investigation is a most 
interesting collection of quaint, and, 
in some cases, remarkable proceed- 
ings. Marriage celebration among 
the better classes of the civilized coun- 
tries has become more or less of a 
conventional function, but among the 
peasants of the Old World supersti- 
tion still plays a prominent part in the 
celebrations; while among the dusky 
inhabitants of far-off islands, and the 
communities of the Eastern Hemi- 
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sphere, the barbaric element is often 
uppermost in the ceremony. 

In the primeval days when the 
world began, prehistoric man seized 
his bride by force, but as civilization 
began to make its stealthy progress 
the marriage by capture gave place 
to that of purchase, and the fair bride 
was sold to the highest bidder. This 
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by step from various developments of 
marriage. 

Marriage by capture, however, still 
prevails in all its barbaric simplicity 
among the Eskimos, where the fire 
of love burns sluggishly in cold 
breasts. Here propriety permits a 
gentleman, after deciding what dam- 
sel he wishes to make his bride, to 


THE NORMAN CHURCH OF ST. LAURENT 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


custom still prevails in many coun- 
tries, indeed even in our own land, it 
has been said;—but we must not 
grow skeptical nor doubt the entire 
establishment of that latest phase of 
matrimony—marriage by “fascina- 
tion” or for love. Many of the cus- 
toms and ceremonies of modern mar- 
riages are traditions handed down step 





From “ Falaise’’ 


watch near her door, or—if he is not 
himself energetic enough for the es- 
capade—to appoint a deputy to seize 
the maiden as she leaves her house 
bound on some errand, and, dragging 
her by the hair to his hut, she be- 
comes his wife by virtue of his supe- 
rior force. 
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A Chinese bride never sees her hus- 
band before her marriage, but, arrayed 
in sacred red, she is carried in state 
to his home, and there solemnly re- 
ceived by him. Chinese women are 
judged according to their virtues—not 
the least of which is silence. Indeed, 
one of the most serious grounds for 
a Chinese divorce is undue talkative- 
ness in the wife. 

It would be interesting to relate at 
gieater length and detail all the 
strange customs and ideas of these 
many lands, some of surpassing cruel- 
ty, some of poetic beauty, and some 
that appear to us to be almost ridicu- 
lous; how the dark-skinned Turk 
courts his ‘bride, or the Russians cele- 
brate with solemn feasting and rejoic- 
ing their stately nuptials; how the 
Spanish, the Italian, the French peas- 
ants plight their troth; or the Indian 
maiden is wooed, how the soft-eyed 
Japanese girls, like bright-hued but- 
terflies, flutter into the arms of their 
husbands, or the wicked Australasian, 


whose bride is espoused to him at her 
birth, sometimes eats where he cannot 
love the maiden given him; or how 


the Burmese wife with infinite tact 
maintains peace with her husband: 
“though she bends him, she obeys 
him; though she beckons, yet she fol- 
lows.” In spite of the differences that 
breeding and environment make, love 
is love the world over, and though its 
manifestations vary in different coun- 
tries, its theme is ever the same. 

The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs that lend much interest to the 
text and the information is given in a 
pleasing and genial manner. 317 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


“Sharps and Flats,” the famous col- 
umn which was contributed dailyto the 
“Chicago Record” by Eugene Field, 
furnished the material for several of 
his earlier volumes of prose and verse. 
The matter which has been thus re- 
printed, however, constitutes only a 
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very small part of .hat which he gave 
to the public in the more ephemeral 
form of newspaper paragraphs, poems, 
and short stories; and it has been 
deemed best to save from oblivion 
some of the contributions which he 
himself did not select for publication 
in book form. This selection is made 
by Slason Thompson. 

It is a pot-pourri of prose and verse, 
anecdote, comment, burlesque, dainty 
poems, parodies, and topical verse of 
every kind. Every line of it expresses 
the personality of the writer, and com- 
ing as it does, long after his death, 
it will be doubly appreciated by those 
who delight in his writings. 

There is in the prose a good deal 
of that thing known as “guying.” 
Some of the anecdotes should be 
taken with a grain of salt, and all are 
permeated with that irreverent and 
audacious jollity which would have 
made Field address the Sphinx in con- 
fidential tones if he had ever hap- 
pened to meet her. For example, 
here we have him soberly discoursing 
on the baleful influence which Howells. 
has had upon Hamlin Garland and 
giving the younger author good ad- 
vice in the third person: 

We can well understand how so young 
and so impressionable a person as Garland 
is should fall an easy prey to Howells, for 
we have met Howells, and he is indeed a 
charming gentleman. So conscious were 
we of the superhuman power of his fas- 
cinations that all the time we were with 
him we kept repeating paternosters lest 
we, too, should fall a victim to his sugared 
and persuasive heterodoxy; and even then, 
after being with him an hour or two, we 
felt strangely tempted to throw away our 
collar and let our victuals drop all over 
our shirt front. 


There is a story of a London mince 
pie over which people who have been 
abroad are likely to laugh, and also 
some discourse on English customs 
and dialects which will appeal to them. 
Among the verses are some lyrics on 
the proceedings attending the mar- 
riage of President Cleveland which 
would probably cause Mr. Field to 
languish in jail if he had been a Ger- 
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man and written them about the Kai- 
ser. They are distinctly open to the 
charge of lese majeste. 

In short, this book is thoroughly 
characteristic of Field, and when that 
is said the nature of it is as nearly 
defined as it can be. Twovols. 254, 
290 pp. 12mo.— Washington Times. 


HANNAH MORE. JOHN 
KNOX. 


These two volumes have been added 
to the series of “Literary Hearth- 
stones,” over which Marion Harland 
presides as housewife, and for which 
she has already, in her monographs on 
Charlotte Bronté and William Cow- 
per, provided ample and healthy fare. 
We need not know much about, or 
care much for, this grim old Scotch 
worthy and this young English gen- 
tlewoman to be interested in the story 
of their lives as related by Mrs. Ter- 
hune, and her estimate of their per- 
sonality and the literary nature of 
their various writings. Of the two, 
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most of us will probably be most in- 
terested in Hannah More, if not en- 
tirely for her own sake, for the sake 
of the many famous people whom she 
knew, and whose names are insepara- 
bly connected with hers, Johnson, 
Garrick, Walpole, Wilberforce, in her 
early days in the last century, and the 
Macaulays, and other notably serious 
people in this century, particularly 
young Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
whom she “dry-nursed” in polite read- 
ing, at Bath, Barley Wood and else- 
where. She had a sprightly, viva- 
cious mind, a talent for versatile writ- 
ing—poems, plays and didactic stor- 
ies, and, measured by what her sister- 
hood were expected to do in her day, 
was a celebrity, and, at her best, is 
better worth reading now than many, 
if not most, living writers of her sex, 
busy pen-women whose high-spiced 
fictions run up into the scores, the 
fifties and possibly the hundreds. 
She was an engaging person as de- 
picted by Mrs. Terhune, who has not 
neglected her portraits and those of 
her friends, Garrick, Wilberforce, and 


BARLEY WOOD, SOMERSETSHIRE 
As it was during Hannah More's residence there 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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BED OF CHARLES |. IN QUEEN MARY'S AUDIENCE CHAMBER, HOLYROOD 


Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


views ‘of her favorite homes and 
haunts. A graver interest attaches to 
John Knox and his career, his eccle- 
siastical influence, and his historic re- 
lation to the stormy times in which 
he lived, and their moving spirits, of 
whom we have portraits, George 
Wishart, Mary. Queen of Scots, Lord 
Darnley, Regent Moray, and their 
residences, lay and secular, the whole 
forming a tumultuous sixteenth cen- 
tury chronicle of church and state. 
238,270 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


BENJAMIN WEST: HIS LIFE 
AND WORK. 


This book is a monograph, by the 
Rev. Henry E. Jackson, and is intro- 
duced by a fac-simile letter of Henry 
VanDyke. The sources for the life 
of the Father of American Art are too 
meagre, but all that are available have 
been drawn upon to bring the leading 
facts of his life within a small com- 
pass and give a brief popular estimate 


From “‘ John Knox"’ 


of his work. This volume treats of 
the birth of the fine arts in America, 
West’s early life in his wilderness 
home, his choice of painting as a voca- 
tion, his love romance and life in Italy 
and in England, his relation to Amer- 
ica, his portrait painting and religious 
pictures, his lesser and greater his- 
torical scenes, and closes with an alle- 
gory, which the author calls “Mrs. 
srowning’s Defence of Benjamin 
West.” 

West’s loyalty to the country of his 
birth, although having left it for Eng- 
land before our Revolution, he was 
always a British subject, must endear 
his name to all true Americans. Few, 
if any, men have ever lived who have 
done so much for art of whom so little 
has been written. The virtual founder 
of the Royal Academy, and its second 
President, deserves greater attention 
than he has ever yet received at the 
hands of his countrymen. The citi- 
zens of Swarthmore, which was the 
place of his birth, are laudably en- 
deavoring to correct this seeming 
oversight. The house in which he 
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was born, partially destroyed by fire 
in 1872, has been carefully restored to 
its exact original form, and the room 
in which he was born was saved from 
the touch of fire. During the past 
few months a West Memorial Com- 
mittee has been appointed by the citi- 
zens of Swarthmore for the purpose 
of promoting the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of West in a 
suitable place adjacent to the house 
of his birth upon the grounds of 
Swarthmore College. This volume 
has been prepared under the auspices 
of this‘ committee, and its general 
style and reproduction of a num- 
ber of West’s paintings, including 
his own portrait of himself, form 
a most attractive volume, the entire 
proceeds from the sale of which are 
to be devoted to the erection of a 
bronze statue of heroic size. 155 pp. 
12mo.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


The sources for the history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are 
grouped in this work under four main 
heads, to wit: The monumental re- 
mains of the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians themselves, the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic texts, the Old Testament, the 
Greek and Latin writers. Of these 
four the monumental remains of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are by far 
the most important in every particu- 
lar. From the mounds that cover the 
ancient cities of those peoples has 
come a huge store of tablets, which 
now number certainly not less than 
160,000 in the various museums of the 
world. These tablets have preserved 
a literature as varied in form and con- 
tents as it is vast in extent. The 
whole of it may be considered as 
sources for history. Every business 
tablet is dated, and from these dates 
much may be learned for chronology, 
while in the tablets themselves there 
is matter relating to the daily life of 
the people, all of which must be ulti- 
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mately valuable for the reconstruction 
of their social history. The two 
most interesting chapters of this work 
are the tenth and eleventh, in which 
Dr. Rogers describes the lands and 
the peoples of Babylonia and Assyria. 

The civilization of Assyria and 
Babylonia was not the product of a sin- 
gle race. Men of several different 
stocks contributed to the result. At 
the earliest period to which monu- 
mental records go back, we find in 
Babylonia a people who are called by 
us Babylonians. The language in 
which their records are made is in part 
a Semitic tongue, closely related in 
forms and vocabulary to the Hebrew 
and Aramaic. Many of the earliest 
records, however, are bi-lingual; that 
is to say, side by side with the Semitic 
Babylonian is found another language. 
This other language appears in the 
form of two dialects, one called “the 
language of the land of Accad,” and 
the other, “the language of the land 
of Sumer.” As the latter contains the 
older forms, it is now called the Su- 
merian language, and the other is re- 
garded as a dialect of it, spoken in the 
northern part of the great valley. In 
this Sumerian language, written 
though it be in part at least by Semitic 
Babylonians, lies the proof of the ex- 
istence of a Sumerian people. The 
author has sought to tell the whole 
story of Babylonia and Assyria as 
scholars now generally understand it, 
being rather disposed to yield to the 
concensus of students of the subject 
when any such agreement of opinion 
exists than eager to set forth novel 
personal views. In parts of the field, 
nevertheless, he may claim to be an 
independent investigator, and to have 
made additions to our knowledge of 
the theme. 

The Sumerians, the Babylonians, 
the Assyrians and the Chaldeans— 
these are the peoples whose annals are 
set forth in Prof. Rogers’ volumes. 
For the details of their history we 
must refer the reader to the book it- 
self. Two vols. 429, 418 pp. 8vo. 
—M.W.H. in N.Y. Sun. 
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THE PILGRIM SHORE. 


Mr. Edmund H. Garrett has not 
wandered to Avon and Thames for his 
historic inspiration. He has remained 
at home, and traveled, we think, to 
better purpose. He is not a new pil- 
grim; his example was set long ago 
in his “Romance and Reality of the 
Puritan Coast,” and is now empha- 
sized by this book, which does for the 
south side of Massachusetts Bay what 
his earlier book aid, and does, for its 
north shore. The two volumes to- 
gether reach along the historic coast 
from Cape Ann to Plymouth, Boston 
being in each the point of departure, 
to the north in the one book, to the 
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south in the other. Both describe the 
beauty of the country, the present as- 
pect of its towns and villages, and re- 
call by the way its traditions and his- 
torical associations. 

Squantum, reminiscent of the In- 
dian friend of the Pilgrims, Quincy, 
with its memories of the Adamses and 
Dorothy Q., the houses ii. which John 
and John Quincy Adams were born, 
both places cared for by the Quincy 
Historical Society; Cohasset, Scituate, 
with its “Old Oaken Bucket” home- 
stead and its memories of King Phil- 
ip’s War; Marshfield, the home of 
the Winslows; Duxbury, with the 
John Alden House and the grave of 





‘** JUST AS THE PILGRIMS FOUND IT” 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


From ‘‘ The Pilgrim Shore 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS WAS BORN HERE 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


Miles Standish; and, finally, Plym- 
outh, the sacred spot of American his- 
tory, are consecutively visited by Mr. 
Garrett, with many a more modest 
place between them, of interest his- 
torically, or on account of its natural 
beauty. 

The book is a slight one—designed 
to arose a desire to see and know, as 
well as to supply, sights and knowl- 
edge. Its illustrations are charming, 
and will do much to help it on its 
mission, which is a laudable one. To 
those who, wishing to be pilgrims, are 
condemned to stay at home, it should 
be particularly welcome. 234 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


=“How to Study the Life of 
Christ,” a hand-book for teachers and 
other Bible students, by Rev. Alford 
A. Butler, will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 


From‘ The) Pilgrim Shore "’ 


HEROD. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips tells in his 
latest composition the story of an Ori- 
ental monarch who gained great earth- 
ly power only to discover that without 
the love he craved his glories were but 
as dust and ashes, writes the N.Y. 
Trebune. Herod, King of Judea, dotes 
upon Mariamne, his queen. Salome, 
his sister, is stung by “her arrogance, 
her stillness and her stare.” Mari- 
amne has begun to sow trouble by 
persuading the king to make her 
young brother, Aristobulus, high 
priest. This young man is already 
well liked by the people. In the midst 
of the court rejoicings over his anoint- 
ing, messengers enter with news of 
Antony’s death. This takes Herod 
off on the instant to negotiate with 
Caesar and make his own dominion 
sure. As he is leaving, the Jewish 
ruler is made to suspect that the man 
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he has honored may be placed upon 
the throne in his absence. The tiger 
in Herod is aroused, and he secretly 
orders the murder of Aristobulus. 
The queen is not long in discovering 
the author of the tragedy, and Herod, 
returning triumphant, finds an im- 
pregnable barrier erected between 
himself and the woman he adores. 
The fury excited in him by her stony 
contempt is fed by Cypros and Sa- 
lome, who reappear with demands for 
Mariamne’s blood. Ingeniously they 
contrive to fix a false charge upon 
her of attempting to poison the king. 
Herod would try her, offering her the 
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importance on their first entrance. 
The relation of their private grudge to 
the public conditions of which they 
would like to take advantage is weak- 
ly handled. A more skillful dramatist 
would make the two women either 
more conspicuous cr less so. There 
is something dubious, too, about Her- 
od’s madness. Would a man of his 
stamp have lost his reason because: a 
woman scorned him, even though he 
worshipped her? Mr. Phillips might 
answer that Herod’s collapse symbol- 
izes the retribution that overtakes evil, 
but in these matters symbolism must 
be left to take care of itself, the first 


THE GRAVE OF MILES STANDISH 


Copyright, 1900, by Little, Brown and Company 


cup, but when she willingly takes it 
his love surges up in an involuntary 
protest, and he dashes the drink from 
her hand. Crazed between jealously 
and regret for the love he has lost, 
Herod gives the death warrant. Again 
a messenger enters, this time to tell 
him his kingdom is enlarged, but this 
last touch of worldly pomp, on which 
the second act closes, is only a prelude 
to disaster. In the third and last act 
Herod goes mad, refusing to believe 
that Mariamne is dead. 

There are one or two points in the 
dramatic fabric, considered as such, 
which are somewhat disconcerting. 
Salome and Cypros assume a specious 
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duty of the dramatist is to make his 
personage’s character, deeds and pun- 
ishment seem human, natural, and in 
this respect the author of “Herod” 
completely fails us. Accordingly the 
play, as a play, leaves the reader a 
trifle bewildered. What impresses us 
most about “Herod,” reading it with 
memories of those immortals in our 
mind, is the infinite distance by which 
it is separated from great poetry. It 
is ingenious, polished, clever; but it is 
no contradiction to say that it is also 
essentially commonplace, a work lack- 
ing in inspiration, in poetic fire, where 
the theme demands both in generous 
measure. 126 pp. I2mo. 
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THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
FREDERICK. 


The value of this work as showing 
the part the late Emperor took in po- 
litical matters is very great. It also 
throws increased light on his powerful 
military capacity. Mr. Whitman, in 
his task of selecting from the German 
original such portions as seemed most 
likely to interest English readers, and 
in eliminating as far as possible all 
second-hand comment and apprecia- 
tion, has displayed both discretion and 
skill, and his volume should attract a 
large number of readers. Commenc- 
ing with the childhood and early edu- 
cation of the Emperor, the author 
traces his career during a life of much 
honorable ambition and activity. The 
Prince’s student days at Bonn Uni- 
versity, his engageme1.t and subse- 
quent wedding, the accesion and coro- 
nation of King William I., and the 
appointment of the Bismarck minis- 
try, the influence of the Crown Prince 
as constitutionalist, his home life, part 
played in the Austrian War, Franco- 
German campaign, etc., are described 
in language that never savors of ex- 
aggeration or partiality. The writer 
in short recounts clearly and simply 
the chief events of the Emperor’s life, 
and is content to allow the reader, 
alone and unaided, to form his judg- 
ment from these.—London Publishers’ 
Circular. 





AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE- 
LETTERS. 


The authenticity of the letters pre- 
sented in this volume has been a sub- 
ject of much discussion in England. 
To our thinking this discussion was 
quite unnecessary. Fascinating, if 
troublesome, their impetuous young 
writer might well be in actual life, and 
one would like to believe in her as a 
realization of the poetic heroine, the 
Juliet of all ages. But in truth we 
can’t but feel that her name was Har- 
ris, and we “don’t believe there was 
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no sich a person.” A Marie Bashkirt- 
seff might have written these outpour- 
ings of the heart, perhaps, except that 
the Bashkirtseff conceit and self-con- 
sciousness inseparable from that sort 
of youthful temperament could never 
have been so skilfully concealed. It 
must be admitted that the letters are 
remarkably veracious in effect—the 
trouble is that they are a little too 
clever. Real letters, we believe, would 
have told the story less clearly, adroit- 
ly and forcibly. The writer is made 
to appear a girl of genius, but it is 
to be doubted that even a genius is 
ever so artistically, consistently liter- 
ary in the expression of its own ro- 
mantic love. 

The story revealed is one of woe. 
The heroine falls in love with a hand- 


_ some youth who, after a time, during 


which she has successfully concealed 
her feeling, returns her love. The 
letters penned after their mutual 
pledges are given are a shout of joy- 
ous ardor. The strain of discord 
comes with a visit to the prospective 
bride by the hero’s widowed mother. 
She is a grim old woman, she likes 
neither the girl nor the match, and 
she makes her aversion constant and 
emphatic. Still the affair goes on, 
with Romeo apparently responsive, 
until—the girl’s world crashes about 
her ears. Her lover writes her briefly 
that they must part, that there is no 
fault in her, that she remains for him 
the dearest and best of women, but 
that for her good and his the only 
right thing is to say goodby without 
further meeting. Her heartbroken 
protest he does not answer—then she 
writes a few more letters filled with 
unaltered adoration and touching sor- 
row, and miserably dies at twenty- 
one. These last letters are found 
among her belongings after her death, 
and only then reach their destination. 
An ingenious preface gives us to un- 
derstand that the man is no more in 
fault than the maid, that both are the 
victims of untoward Circumstance. 
These epistles are, in a way, bril- 
liant—not only poetically ardent, but 
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sometimes witty and shrewd, and gen- 
erally expressive of a singularly cul- 
tivated mind. One failure in their ar- 
tistic construction, indeed, is that they 
are often a little too old for a girl— 
a mature and clever woman is appa- 
rent in them. Accepting the mysteri- 
ous motive that puts an end to so 
much fiery love and joy, it must be 
said that the hero might not unnatur- 
ally have tired of such lavish, almost 
wild devotion. It is that of a slave, 
of a dog; it is far more than the tra- 
ditional unselfish love which mankind 
demands—and demands nevertheless 
with ill concealed hankering for the 
partial withdrawal that awakens in- 
terest and invites pursuit. The New 
Woman may say that this is not great- 
ly to mankind’s credit; but it happens 
to be a fact in human nature. 

As a piece of writing, then, a tour 
de force of its kind, the book is de- 
cidedly worth reading. 322 pp. I12mo. 
—N.Y. Tribune. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE 
NATION. 


The stimulus given to the study of 
the history of the United States dur- 
ing the past few years has not been 
confined to schools and colleges. A 
realization that the nation has reached 
its majority and surmounted the most 
serious obstacles to unification has 
stimulated a desire to read the story 
of its past. A school text-book is 
burdened with too many details; a 
comprehensive history presupposes 
too much knowledge or is too inten- 
sive to be interesting. Men are of 
more interest to the general reader 
than measures. With this personal 
element in mind, Prof. Edwin Erle 
Sparks, of the University of Chicago, 
has prepared an outline of the history 
of the United States under the title, 
“The Men Who Made the Nation.” 
These are not biographical sketches, 
but form a recital of the chief events 
of the past century and a half, involved 
in making the American people what 
they are today. 
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The making of the nation from 
crude material by the slow process of 
evolution is described under the lead- 
ership of twelve men who have been 
prominent at different periods. The 
leaders studied in the making of this 
country are Franklin, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Robert Morris, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, An- 
drew Jackson, Daniel Webster, Hor- 
ace Greeley and Lincoln. Inter- 
mingled with these men are many 
minor characters necessary to make 
a complete story from temporary colo- 
nial rule to permanent constitutional 
government. The personality of these 
nation-makers is preserved in the fa- 
miliar treatment given. 415 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 


MILITARY REMINISCENCES 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Shortly before his death, the late 
Jacob Dolson Cox, A. M., LL. D., 
formerly Major-General commanding 
the Twenty-third Army Corps in the 
war for the Union, completed the 
manuscript of his “Military Reminis- 
cences of the Civil War,” which is 
published in two volumes, and amply 
provided with the chief equipment that 
doubles the usefulness of works of 
this kind—an excellent index, the 
work of Mr. William C. Cochran, 
who, after Gen. Cox’s death, com- 
pleted the proofreading, and rendered 
further service in such matters as the 
verification of references and quota- 
tions. Gen. Cox took an active part 
in the war from its beginning to its 
very end. During his long military 
service he was brought into contact 
with many prominent officers and 
civilians, from Lincoln and Grant 
downward, not only in their official 
capacities, but also in their private 
lives. His book thus becomes a 
military history of the war, as 
seen by one of its commanders, 
who saw also what others did, and 
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heard what they said; an autobiogra- 
phy, and a collection of anecdote and 
sidelights on events and men of the 
period. 

The author begins his reminiscences 
with an account of the session of the 
Senate of Ohio on April 12, 1861, and 
the effect produced upon it by the an- 
nouncement of the bombarding of 
Fort Sumter. Cox, who had been 
a brigadier in the Ohio militia, 
received his commission as_ briga- 
dier-general in the quota of vol- 
unteers furnished by the State on 
April 23. He devotes many pages 
to the utter unpreparedness for war of 
these troops, and of their lack of equip- 
ment. George B. McClellan, then a 
retired captain of the Engineer Corps 
of the regular army, was at Columbus 
for a few days, by invitation of the 
Governor of the State, with the pros- 
pect of being made major-general of 
the Ohio troops. Cox found him 


“rather under the medium height, but 
muscularly formed, with broad should- 


ers and a well-poised head, active and 
graceful in motion.” 
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The author draws this graphic 
sketch of Grant’s character and be- 
havior in the opening pages of his 
second volume: 

“Grant was always disposed to work 
with the tools he had, and through his 
whole military career showed himself 
averse from meddling much with the 
organization of his army. He had 
strong likes and dislikes, but was very 
reticent of his expression of them. He 
would quietly take advantage of va- 
cancies or of circumstances to put men 
where he wanted them, but rarely 
made sweeping reorganization. If 
any one crossed him, or became an- 
tagonistic without open insubordina- 
tion, he would bear with it till an op- 
portunity came to get rid of the 
offender. 

“He sometimes enjoyed with a spice 
of real humor the mistaken assump- 
tion of fluent men that reticent ones 
lack brain. I will venture to illustrate 
it by an anecdote of a date subsequent 
to the war. One day, during his 
presidency, he came into the room 
where his Cabinet was assembling, 


THE FAMOUS WALL OF THE TARTAR CITY, PEKING, WITH ONE OF THE GATE-TOWERS 
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From ‘‘ An American Engineer in China’ 
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PASSENGERS GETTING ON A TRAIN IN CHINA 


Copyright, 1900, by McClure, Phillips and Company 


quietly laughing to himself. “I have 
just read,” said he, “one of the best 
anecdotes I have ever met. It was 
that John Adams, after he had been 
President, was one day taking a party 
out to dinner, at his home in Quincy, 
when one of his guests noticed a por- 
trait over the door, and said. ‘You 
have a fine portrait of Washington 
there, Mr. Adams!’ ‘Yes,’ was the re- 
ply, ‘and that old wooden head made 
his fortune by keeping his mouth 
shut;’” and Grant laughed again with 
uncommon enjoyment.” 

The book is chiefly devoted to the 
record of interesting facts which Gen- 
eral Cox alone was competent to nar- 
tate; but there are also much import- 
ant comment and characterization. 
549, 596 pp. Indexed. 8 vo.—N. Y. 

ail and Express. 


AN AMERICAN ENGINEER IN 
CHINA. 


In 1898 and 1899 the author, Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, was in China, 
under retainer of an American syndi- 
cate to examine, survey, and report 
on an extensive railway enterprise, 


From ‘‘ An American Engineer in Chinai"’ 


and the duties connected with his pro- 
fessional work placed him in an 
exceptional position to study and ob- 
serve this interesting country and its 
people from quite a different point of 
view from that taken by other writers. 
The journey was chiefly through Hu- 
nau, a little-known province of China. 
He gives his impressions of the peo- 
ple and the country from the stand- 
point of industrial development as it 
exists at present and along the lines 
it is likely to follow in the future. 321 
pp. Indexed. 12 mo. — Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


=F. M. Lupton Publishing Com- 
pany will issue at an early date “Gwy- 
nett of Thornhaugh,” a romance by 
Frederick W. Hayes, author of “A 
Kent Squire,” to which this book 
forms a sequel. 

==D. Appleton and Company will 
publish early this month a book by 
Alfred Ayres entitled “Some IIl-Used 
Words,” and will treat in the author’s 
characteristic manner of words com- 
monly misused, giving numerous 
examples, with advice how mistakes 
may be avoided. 
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THE CLERGY IN AMERICAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 


This book is the third volume in the 
series of “National Studies in Ameri- 
can Letters,” edited by Professor 
George Edward Woodberry of Co- 
lumbia University. In the arrange- 
ment of Mr. Addison’s matter of its 
ten chapters the first four are of a gen- 
eral character and the last six deal 
with Dr. Channing, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks. The 
first of the introductory chapters is 
devoted, as its title indicates, to “The 
Clergy in American Life.” The ac- 
tivity of the clergy in American colo- 
nial politics is recognized with due 
admiration. Treating of our Ameri- 
can hymn writers, Mr. Addison seems 
to me to do less than justice to that 
element in them which transcends sec- 
tarian divisions. Is it not also true 
that they have had more appreciation 
in England than here at home? One 
of them, Samuel Johnson, was so in- 
timately associated with Samuel 
Longfellow that it must have cost Mr. 
Addison an effort to mention the one 
and omit the other. Passing over the 
chapter “Denominational Literature,” 
which is much more denominational 
than literary, we come to Mr. Addi- 
son’s six chapters on Timothy Dwight 
and others. Coming to closer quar- 
ters in these than in his chapters of 
generalization, he is much more inter- 
esting, as we should expect him to be. 
Timothy Dwight entirely justifies the 
liberal attention he receives. It is no 
discredit to his generation that his 
“Greenfield Hill’ was popular with it. 
It probably reflects the New England 
of its day as accurately as Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound.” But Dwight’s “Trav- 
els in New England and New York,” 
the least literary of his works in its in- 
tention, is the most serviceable me- 
moir proceeding from his tireless 
hand. The chapters on Channing 
and Parker could not be more sym- 
pathetic if Mr. Addison were of their 
household of faith. The pellucid clar- 
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ity of Channing’s style has less than 
justice done it, especially as com- 
pared with the New England pulpit 
style to which he succeeded. The sug- 
gestion that he is now but little read 
is without warrant of the facts. We 
read of Parker that “he was asked to 
withdraw from the Boston Ministerial 
Association.” Never by the associa- 
tion as such. The date of his first 
preaching in Music Hall should be 
November 21, 1852, not March 21. 
That “after a time theology became 
only incidental” to his preaching is 
a statement with little or no warrant. 
Nor is it a just distinction that his 
later poems were more religious than 
the earlier. The opposite opinion 
would be quite as true. Naturally, 
the excellent sketch of Bushnell suf- 
fers with one’s recollections of Dr. 
Munger’s recent life of that deep- 
thoughted man. Beecher’s memory 
has been so inadequately cherished 
that Mr. Addison’s sympathetic sketch 
of him is thrice welcome. That of 
Phillips Brooks is written with com- 
pleter understanding than any other, 
and there could be no happier appli- 
cation than that to him of Lowell's 
representation of himself as an “in- 
curable child.” It is inevitable that 
in a book treating so large a 
theme the reader should miss this and 
that which he holds in fond remem- 
brance but he must not imagine that 
these things bear any considerable 
proportion to those which Mr. Addi- 
son has set in order and touched with 
the graces of a frank and pleasant 
style. 400 pp., 12mo.—John White 
Chadwick in N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


Robert Herrick, who wrote “The 
Web of Life,” has a new book which 
The Macmillan Company will shortly 
publish. It is entitled “Jock 
O’Dreams,” and has for its heroine 
the daughter of an Ohio manufac- 
turer. The underlying idea is that the 
world does not exist except from the 
individual’s point of view. 
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EMMA MARSHALL. 


The generation of English girlhood 
and boyhood—now fairly mature, by 
the way—which was brought up on 
Mrs. Marshall’s books may be at- 
tracted to her daughter’s biography 
by the curiosity that is pardonably 
felt about a well-known writer. It 
will be held there, however, by a much 
stronger feeling—admiration for an 
indomitable woman who struggled 
under various misfortunes to support 
a numerous family, and never quailed, 
even when the outlook was blackest. 
Her daughter deserves the utmost 
credit for the skill with which she has 
told just enough of domestic tragedy, 
and yet refrained from harrowing her 
readers’ feelings by over-private de- 
tails. This book, apart from its gen- 
uine literary talent, is a model of dig- 
nified filial piety. 

Mrs. Marshall was a Miss Martin, 
and a member of the once powerful 
Quaker confederacy in Norfolk. On 
her father’s death the family migrated 


to Clifton, where they were received 
into the Church of England,and where 
she was married. 

She reckoned Prof. Nichol among 
her numerous friends, and her daugh- 
ter gives a vigorous little sketch of 
him :— 


“Prof. Nichol was a masterly raconteur, 
and his stock of good stories inexhaust- 
ible. We children rejoiced when he came 
to give a second course of lectures, not 
because of the lectures themselves, but be- 
cause he was our special favorite, with his 
leonine head and great flashing gray eyes, 
which he rolled at us so good-humoredly. 
We sat enchanted at the luncheon-table, 
as he arranged, according to a funny habit 
of his, the salt-cellars, table-spoons, and 
wine-glasses in a circle round his plate, 
and discharged one anecdote after another 
over the barricade in a Scotch accent, with 
absolute gravity, till he reached the point 
of his story, when his frame shook with 
guffaws so infectious that even the young- 
est of us laughed till we cried without 
quite understanding the joke.” 


It remains to mention Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s admirable relations with her 
publisher, Mr. Seeley, who seems to 
have been the most judicious of crit- 
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ics, and to quote one of several pas- 
sages in which she expressed her 
views of the tendency of modern fic- 
tion. As may be imagined, the “other 
woman” sort of novel did not appeal 
to her:— 


“TI feel a little out of it when I read of 
the tremendous successes scored by vol- 
umes of sketchy tales which take the pub- 
lic fancy. I have been trying to read 
‘Doreen,’ but have stuck in it, and I won- 
der if people do that with my books. One 
such pure, simple story as the first in ‘Be- 
side the Bonnie Briar Bush’ is worth cart- 
loads of current fiction, with its unpleas- 
antness and misery and suicide brought 
about by illegal love (so called). There 
surely is a very degenerate taste abroad.” 


But though she complained of her 
sales compared with those of more 
sensational writers, she had a follow- 
ing. There is a delightful letter— 
not altogether above the suspicion of 
a governess’s dictation, however—in 
which a party of schoolgirls press for 
a sequel, and a gushing outpouring 
of gratitude from the Countess Chéré- 
métieff, curiously illustrative of that 
Russian Anglomania which has drawn 
away so many English instructors of 
both sexes into households in the 
Tsar’s dominions. 342 pp. I2mo.— 
London Atheneum. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF PHIL- 
LIPS BROOKS. 


The career of Phillips Brooks was 
not diversified by the incidents which, 
ordinarily, account for the expansion 
of a biography into a form as impos- 
ing as that which Professor Allen has 
given to his life of the great preacher. 
He entered the ministry at an early 
age, and at the time of his consecra- 
tion to the Bishopric of Massachu- 
setts, in 1891, scarcely more than a 
year before his death, he had held only 
three pastorates. To the Church of 
the Advent, in Philadelphia, he went, 
fresh from the Theological Seminary 
at Alexandria, in 1859. Two years 
later he accepted a call from Holy 
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Trinity in the same city. In October, 
1869, he began the work at Trinity 
Church, in Boston, which he did not 
relinquish until he became Bishop. 

The volumes before us, if not filled 
with important facts, are at all events 
brimming over with personality, the 
personality of a man who interests us 
not simply because of what he did, 
but because of what he was. The task 
of writing them, begun by the Rev. 
Arthur Brooks and interrupted by his 
death in 1895, has been carried on by 
Professon Allen in a spirit of devotion 
which, though winning in itself, leads 
to some violation of the laws of pro- 
portion. 

Phillips Brooks made frequent voy- 
ages to Europe, where he gradually in- 
creased the number of his friends un- 
til they seemed to make for him lit- 
erally another public, a congregation 
supplementary to that vast one which 
he swayed in this country while nomi- 
nally addressing only the parishioners 
of Trinity Church in Boston. And 
each trip yielded experiences, 
thoughts, impressions, which make 
the correspondence Professor Allen 
gives us nearly always worth reading. 

One of his later chapters Professor 
Allen begins with the observation that 
“Phillips Brooks was now walking the 
high tableland of human renown.” 
The words are legitimate, no doubt. 
But the impression left by this biogra- 
phy as a whole is one in which there 
seems no place for thought of mere 
renown. In his hard thinking about 
Scriptural truths as in his joyous 
friendships with children; in his asso- 
ciations with the great ones of Eng- 
land and the Continent as in his min- 
istrations among the poor of Boston; 
in his sermons, his addresses, his let- 
ters and his familiar talk one feels sim- 
ply the bravery, the generous fellow- 
ship, the grave tenderness, of a man 
who threw himself with passionate de- 
votion into the life and work nearest 
him, and kept himself unspotted from 
the world. Renown is his, but better 
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still is the quiet love of the thousands 
who heard him speak or who have 
read his sermons, and cherish his 
memory in their thankful hearts. Two 
vols., 650-956 pp., 8vo.—N. Y. Tri- 


bune. 
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Professor Moses Coit Tyler, head of the 
department of American history of Cor- 
nell University, died at his home in Ithaca, 
N. Y., December 28. Professor Tyler was 
born in Griswold, Conn., August 2, 1835. 
He was graduated from Yale College in 
1857, after which he studied theology. 
Later he studied four years in England, 
and on his return delivered lectures which 
attracted attention, and he was called to 
the professorship of English literature in 
the University of Michigan. He was lit- 
erary editor of The Christian Union from 
1873-1874, and contributed frequently to 
reviews and magazines. Among his pub- 
lished works are: “History of American 
Literature during the Colonial Period, 
1606-1765;” “The Literary History of the 
American Revolution;” “The Brawnville 
Papers;” “Life of Patrick Henry;” “Three 
Men of Letters;” “Manual of English Lit- 
erature;”’ and “Glimpses of England.”— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


_ Ignatius Donnelly, who has been prom- 
inent for many years in politics and litera- 
ture, died at Minneapolis, Minn., January 
1. He was born in Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 3, 1831. His first published work was 
entitled “Atlantis, the Ante-Diluvian 
World,” which attracted considerable at- 
tention. This was followed by “Ragna- 
rok,” in which he tried to show that the 
deposits of clay and gravel on the earth 
were the result of a collision. His book, 
“The Great Cryptogram,” in which he at- 
tempted to prove that the Shakespeare’s 
plays had been written by Bacon, made 
him known as well in Europe as in this 
country. His other more important works 
are “Caesar’s Column,” “Dr. Huguet,” 
“The Golden Bottle.” and “The American 
People’s Money.” For five years he pub- 
lished The Anti-Monopolist, a weekly news- 
paper advocating the greenback policy. 
Up to the time of his death he edited The 
Representative, a reform journal published 
at Minneapolis. 


ji 
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NEW BOOK ONEW EMITLION-| 


AS T RON OM Y 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. By 
Simon Newcomb, Ph. D. In the 
preparation of this book two objects 
§ have been kept in view. One was 
to condense the most important facts and 
laws of the science within so small a com- 
pass that it should not make a serious ad- 
dition to the curriculum of the high school 
or other preparatory school; the other to 
present the subject in so simple a manner 
that as little formal mathematics as pos- 
sible should be necessary to its mastery. 
Illustrated. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Baroness De Bone, 1775-1803, THE. By 
William Childe-Pemberton. With por- 
traits. 296 pp. 8vo. 
See review. 


BENJAMIN West: His LIFE AND WorK. 
A monograph. By Henry E. Jackson. 
Twelve illustrations. 115 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


EMMA MARSHALL. A _ biographical 
sketch. By Beatrice Marshall. Illustrated. 
342 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 

HannaH More. By Marion Harland; 
John Knox. By Marion Harland, author 
of “Where Ghosts Walk,” etc. Literary 
Hearthstones. Illustrated. Two vols. 
238, 270 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


James THOMSON. 
Famous Scots Series. 


By William Bayne. 
160 pp. 16mo. 


LiFE AND LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
By Alexander V. G. Allen. With portraits 
a illustrations. Two vols. 650-956 pp. 
vo. 

See review. 


Lire OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK, THE. 
By Margarethe von Poschinger. Edited 
by Sidney Whitman. 

See review. 


LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND 
Arcnitects, THE. By Giorgio Vasari. 


With frontispiece. 


The Temple Vasari. 
Vol. eight. 249 pp. 


In eight volumes. 
Indexed. 32mo. 


MILITARY REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL 
War. By Jacob Dolson Cox, A. M. With 
portraits. Two vols. Vol. I, April, 1861— 
November, 1863. Vol. II., November, 
1863—June, 1865. 549, 506 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review. 


RicHt HONOURABLE JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN: THE MAN AND STATESMAN, THE. 
By N. Murrell Marris. This book gives 
an inadequate account of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s career, marred by mistakes’ which 
any politician could have corrected. It is 
written without insight, and the great part 
played by Mr. Chambetlain in South Afri- 
can affairs from 1882 to 1885 and his Irish 
scheme of 1884-5 are left on one side, al- 
though full of deep interest as leading up 
to his later position on both questions. 
Second edition. With photogravure front- 
ispiece and thirty-two full-page illustra- 
tions and portrait. 480 pp. Indexed. 
12m0.—London Atheneum. 


TuHoMAS JEFFERSON. By Thomas E. 
Watson. Preceded by a Jeffersonian 
chronology and followed by a Jeffersonian 
bibliography, the life-story of the Sage of 
Monticello is told, succinctly and in rather 
colloquial English, for the benefit of those 
readers who have no time to sift out for 
themselves the personality of the man from 
the mass of controversial literature about 
him and from what the author calls “the 
blossoming wilderness” of his own literary 
remains. The Beacon Biographies of Emi- 
nent Americans. With portrait. 150 pp. 


32mo. 
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SPRINGTIME FLowers. Easy lessons in 
botany. By Mae Ruth Norcross. Though 
this book has little of the semblance of 
lessons, it is accurate and full of informa- 
tion, and it is developed carefully along 
logical lines. Roots, stems. leaves, and 
plant-growth are studied before the blos- 
soms are considered. The common wild 
flowers of spring that are well-known 
throughout the country are the ones 
selected for study. Some few botanical 
classifications and scientific names are 
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introduced as a foundation for later and 
more serious study of botany. With illus- 
trations. 9I pp. 16mo. 


Sytvana’s LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN 
FRIEND. By E. V. B. With illustrations. 


190 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


se & 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


City Boys IN THE CouNTRY; OR, WEs- 
TON AND Howarp aT Beprorp. By Clin- 
ton Osgood Burling. This book contains 
a fund of information about lake and 
stream fishing, making traps and hunting 
small animals. The habits and haunts of 
many of our North American birds are 
interestingly described, as well as several 
stories of the sea. Illustrated. 229 pp. 
I2mo. 


CouUNTESS OF THE TENEMENTS, THE. By 
Etheldred Breeze Barry, author of ‘Little 
Tong’s Mission.” A _ pretty, romantic 
story of an actual Italian contessa, left 
destitute in her childhood of all save one 
faithful servant, who carries her with him 
across the sea, works for her, and event- 
ually surrenders her to a wealthy childless 
couple. He does not go out into the 
dark of life, however, but is retained as 
friend and protector, in the Italian castle 
where she reigns when she has come again 
into her own. Illustrated by the author. 


98 pp. I2mo. 


FOLKLORE STORIES AND PROVERBS. 
Gathered and paraphrased for little chil- 
dren. By Sara E. Wiltse. These are 
stories of animals, birds, and beasts from 
Grimm, Asbjérnsen, and similar sources, 
paraphrased and simplified for the benefit 
of children just learning to read. Some 
changes from the originals have been 
made in the elimination of all which might 
frighten a child or suggest hostility be- 
tween man and beast. The illustrations 
are especially charming and suitable, being 
just the sort of thing children themselves 
try to draw. Ethical mottoes are inter- 
spersed between the stories. 81 pp. 16mo. 


Miss Bossie. By Ethel Turner (Mrs. 
H. R. Curlewis), author of “The Little 
Larrikin,” etc. The adventures of “Miss 
Bobbie,” a high-tempered, sensitive child 
in whom friends perceive “too much vital- 
ity for a girl,’ were partly chronicled in 
the Illustrated Sydney News prior to their 
collection in book form in 1897.  Illus- 
trated by Harold Copping. 316 pp. 12mo. 


ROGGIE AND REGGIE STORIES, THE. By 
Gertrude Smith. Pleasing stories for the 
younger children, fittingly illustrated. The 











adventures of Roggie and Reggie in the 
garden, on the backs or horses, in the 
chicken-house, and everywhere, are clearly 
and agreeably told. 12mo. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A Basy, THE. By Mili- 
cent Washburn Shinn. 247 pp. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Charlotte 
Perkins (Stetson) Gilman, author of 
“Women and Economics,” etc. Based 
upon much reflection, deep reading and 
close observation, this book’s dominant 
note is cheerful, convincing common 
sense, which appeals to every mother. 
There is plenty of child psychology in 
these pages, but only the results are 
brought forward, not the processes of 
analysis. Mrs. Gilman’s book is essen- 
tially practical, a book for all mothers, a 
book to be included in the library of every 
couple that has taken the great step. It 
will help them to vrear their children to 
greater advantage to themselves and to 
the race; it will help them also to make 
their own lives and those of their off- 
spring happier and better. 298 pp. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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INFERNO OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, THE. 
The Italian text occupies -the left-hand 
page, the English translation the right- 
hand, in this edition. Another desirable 
feature of the arrangement is the free- 
dom of the margin from notes, which are 
collected in an appendix to each canto. 
“Notes on Dante’s Hell’ and a “Chron- 
ology of the Inferno,” with charts, are to 
be found at the end of the book. The 
translation used, uniform with that of 
the “Paradiso” already issued in the same 
series, is that of Dr. John Aitkin Carlyle, 
edited by H. Oelsner, M. A., Ph. D. The 
Italian text is based on the editions of 
Witte, Moore and Casini. The Temple 
Classics. With portrait. 398 pp. 32mo. 
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Herop. A tragedy. By Stephen Phil- 
lips. 126 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review. 

Mary MANNERING, AS JANICE MERE- 
pITH. Dramatized by Paul Leicester Ford 
and Edward E. Rose. The authorized 
souvenir published by arrangement with 
Mr. Frank McKee. A photograph gal- 
lery, in beautiful half-tone reproduction, of 
Miss Mannering’s various poses as the 
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closely following the 


witching “Janice,” 
Paper. 


dramatic moments of the play. 
Folio. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD ACTING VERSION 
oF Kinc Henry V., Tue. A history in 
five acts. By Wm. Shakespeare. Which 
version was for the first time presented 
by Mr. Richard Mansfield and his com- 
pany of players on the stage of the Garden 
Theatre, October 3d, MCM. This book, be- 
sides giving the text exactly as arranged 
for this spectacular production, has an in- 
troduction by Mr. Mansfield, notes on the 
heraldry of King Henry Vv. by Alfred J. 
Rodwaye, two photogravure illustrations 
and various heraldic devices for a cover 
design in five colors, headbands, tail-pieces 
and initial letters, all of which were ex- 
ecuted specially for the present volume. 
124 pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 


es 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
EncuisH. In this book are collected 
“Burke’s Conciliation with the American 
Colonies,” “Shakespeare’s Macbeth,” “Mil- 
ton’s Minor Poems,” ‘‘Macaulay’s Addi- 
son,” and “Macaulay’s Milton.” These 
constitute the college entrance require- 
ments in English for study and practice, 
1901-1905, and have here been bound to- 
gether for the convenience of students who 
are preparing themselves for these exam- 
inations. Eclectic English Classics. 85 pp. 
I2mo. 


History OF PuiLosopuy. For use in 
high schools, academies and colleges. By 
Thomas Hunter, M. A. In this book there 
is given a simple and succinct account of 
the lives and doctrines of the great sys- 
tematic philosophers, and of those ancient 
and mediaeval philosophers who have pro- 
posed some explanation of existence or 
some theory of conduct. The question at 
the back of the book, together with the 
vocabulary of philosophic terms, are a 
most important feature. Science Primers. 
128 pp. 18mo. 


OvuTLINEs IN NatuRE Stupy AnD His- 
Tory. A text-book for pupils in element- 
ary schools. By Annie Gilbert Eugeel. 
Following her “nature outlines,” which 
cover plant and animal life and the con- 
struction and care of the human body, and 
easy lessons in physics, the author, who is 
supervising principal of the George B. 
McClellan School, Philadelphia, provides 
short “question lessons” and summaries 
of the important events and characters of 
American history. There is nothing in the 
book beyond the grasp of intelligent pupils 
in primary schools. 165 pp. 12mo. 
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Ovip. Selected works. Edited by Frank 
J. Miller, Ph. D. Selections are given here 
from the different works of the poet, with 
an analysis in English, and with all omitted 
parts given in epitome, each in its proper 
place. The notes give assistance in the 
translation and syntax of difficult passages, 
with much historical and archaeological in- 
formation. Illustrated. 528 pp. With 
notes and vocabulary. 12mo. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF VOLTAIRE. Edited 
for school use. By L. C. Syms, author of 
“First, Second and Third Years In 
French.” In this book there have been 
selected seventy-four of Voltaire’s letters, 
which illustrate his style, always correct 
and clear; his sparkling wit and sharp rail- 
lery; his merciless sarcasm and good-na- 
tured mirth; his keenness as a critic; and 
his love of tolerance and justice. These 
letters were written to many of the most 
prominent people of his time. With por- 
trait. 249 pp. I2mo. 


Story oF Cyrus, THe. Adapted from 
Xenophon’s Cyropaidia. By Clarence W. 
Gleason, A. M. The text of this book re- 
lates mainly to the personal history of 
Cyrus the Great, and has been somewhat 
simplified from the original. English sen- 
tences to be turned into Greek and de- 
signed to carry the pupil through a com- 
plete course of grammatical* training are 
included, together with notes giving all 
needful help to the student. 202 pp. 12mo. 


STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE, 
Tue. By Lillian G. Kimball. In this book, 
which is based upon the English sentence 
as it has been written during the preseitt 
century, high schools will find a profitable 
continuation of grammar study. It will 
not only be a study of thought, and as such 
discipline the mind, but it will train the 
student through practice, which is the most 
effective way, to interpret the thought of 
others, and by presenting to him the best 
models for imitation, and will aid him in 
communicating clearly his own thoughts. 


244 pp. I2mo. 
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ETIQUETTE OF CORRESPONDENCE, THE. 
By Helen E. Gavit. Illustrations and sug- 
gestions as to the proper form in present 
usage of social, club, diplomatic, military, 
and business letters, with information on 
heraldic devices, monograms, and engraved 
addresses. 214 pp. I2mo. 


INSPRUCTION FOR CHINESE WOMEN AND 
Gririts. By Lady Tsao. Translated from 
the Chinese by Mrs. S. L. Baldwin. This 
book is one of the curiosities of literature 
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whose translation we owe to the present 
day interest in China and things: Chinese. 
This undoubtedly oldest of all books of eti- 
quette was published in Chinese more than 
1800 years ago, and, thanks to the con- 
servatism of the Chinese, remains to this 
day the authority par excellence on its all- 
important subject. The Chinese have many 
local books of etiquette printed in their 
forty dialects or so, but this work is writ- 
ten in the classical language, and, undoubt- 
edly, has been freely drawn upon by late 
wri.ers. It pays more attention to conduct, 
as apart from manners, than Western 
books of its kind are apt to do. The 
Chinese Book of Etiquette. Illustrated. 
16mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


es 
F I Cc T I O N 


BARBARA: Lapy’s MAID AND PEERESS. 
By Mrs. Alexander, author of “For His 
Sake,” etc. Barbara, the unacknowledged 
daughter of a peer’s secret marriage, 


“brought up in obscurity and sent by Fate 


as a lady’s maid into the house which right- 
fully belongs to her, with the accompany- 
ing rank and lands, is but the sub-heroine 
of this story, which first appeared in 1897. 
It is around-Constance Morton, Barbara’s 
young mistress and the supposed heiress 
of Glenarvon, that the events centre. The 
tale is told interestingly, as Mrs. Alex- 
ander always tells it. Lippincott’s Select 
Novels. 344 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


ConguEst oF Lonpon, Tue. By Doro- 
thea Gerard (Madame Longarde de Lon- 
garde), author of “The Impediment,” etc. 
The four pretty, ambitious Venning sisters, 
dissipating a legacy which could be made 
to last their four lifetimes in a season’s 
fling in gay London, give Miss Gerard an 
opportunity for that light-handed por- 
trayal of feminine character which she does 
so well. In the end, of course, it is Lon- 
don which comes off conqueror, and the 
prodigal sisters sorrowfully return to their 
country home sans fortune, sans husbands, 
$§ans everything. One of them, however, 
meets romance right at her own gates; 
and there is a happy conclusion. 321 pp. 
I2mo. 


Cupip’s GARDEN. By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler, author of “A Double 
Thread,” etc. This volume presents the 
author in a new light as the mistress of 
the art of story-telling according to the 
French rather than the English school. A 
situation, an incident full of significance 
beneath the surface, a contrast. becomes in 
her hands a theme for a charming little tale 
which may move the reader. to real emo- 

















tion, or to delight in the writer's hunior. 
With portrait. 


DEAREST. By Mrs. Forrester, author of 
“Diana Carew,” etc. A novel which first 
appeared in 1893. “Dearest” is a clever, 
harmlessly scheming little governess, a 
Becky Sharp with the fangs drawn, who 
wins the ardent devotion of a young-girl 
pupil that she may more strongly cement 
her position in the family, and ends by 
loving her unselfishly. She compasses by 
guile the fortunate ending of every deserv- 
ing person’s love-affairs, including her 
own. 376 pp. I2mo. 


Ipes oF Marcu, Tue. By G. M. Robins, 
author of ‘Keep My Secret,” etc. A story, 
which first appeared in 1891, of the cloud 
which a father’s belief in an ancient proph- 
ecy of the extinction of his family by a 
certain date cast on his son’s life and ham- 
pered his actions. Eventually it is shown 
that the difference in reckoning of the old- 
style calendar and the modern has been 
forgotten, the fatal day has passed without 
the curse falling, and there is no obstacle 
in the path of happiness for either father 
or son. 386 pp. I2mo. 


IN THE ALAMO. By Opie Read, author 
of “Bolanyo,” etc. Like so many others 
by Mr. Read, the scene of this novel is 
laid in the South. The hero, who tells his 
own story, is an aspirant for Senatorial 
laurels. After an exciting political cam- 
paign, a dark horse is sprung, and Lucian 
Howardson wins the defeat which becomes 
dearer to him than success, by bringing to 
him the heart of the girl he loves. With 
frontispiece. 367 pp. 12mo. 


Lapy OF THE LiLy FEET, AND OTHER 
STORIES OF CHINATOWN, THE. By Helen 
F. Clark. Studies of feminine life in the 
Chinese settlements of American cities. 
In seven short stories, “The Lady of the 
Lily Feet,” “Mee Lee’s Great Happiness,” 
“Joy Come,” “Ah Lon’s Wedding Bells,” 
“Who Cly,” “Ah Fay,” and “Tai Mun,” 
the idea is impressed that only Christianity 
can bring freedom and happiness to the 
patient women of Chinatown. Illustrated. 
125 pp. I2mo. 


LAPIDARIES AND AUNT DEBORAH HEARS 
“Tue MEsstaH,” THe. By Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cheney. The lapidaries in the first of these 
short stories are God's emissaries of pain, 
loneliness, and deprivation to a fretful in- 
valid woman, to whom a Christmas dream 
reveals their true character. 30 pp. 16mo. 


LEAVEN OF Love, THE. By Beryl Gol- 
die. The plot of this story is in part based 
on the adventures of a jewel with magical 
qualities which -has. been. sacrilegiously 
stolen from an Indian Temple, and partly 
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on the machinations of Otto Batra, an un- 
scrupulous Austrian, gifted with strong 
hypnotic powers, to regain this jewel (of 
which he has had possession) and to ob- 
tain control over the fortunes of his two 
step-daughters, Yvonne and Renne Syl- 
vester, the latter dying in consequence of 
his evil arts. Occult science figv ‘es largely 
through these pages. With frontispiece. 
12mo. 


LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT, THE. A mod- 
ern play in four acts. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford. 146 pp. 1I2mo. 


Love oF Lanpry, THe. By Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar, author of “Folks From 
Dixie,” etc. This is a story of life on a 
ranch in Colorado. The heroine is a fash- 
ionable New York girl, wlto has been 
ordered by her physician to spend a year 
in Colorado to counteract certain con- 
sumptive tendencies. She finds Landry, 
the hero, on the ranch. He is a romantic 
creation enveloped in mystery, and their 
love affair is engagingly, and happily told. 
200 pp. I2mo. 


Maya: A Story or Yucatan. By Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, author of “Slav or 
Saxon.” This book tells the adventures 
of a Spaniard, a companion of Bilbao, who 
was wrecked on the Central American 
coast, and adopted by the Indians. Mr. 
Fulke has for years studied the Maya 
tuins and past of the Mayas, so that this 
book is to be considered as still another 
attempt in the field of the historical novel. 
Illustrated. 219 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


MISCHIEF OF Monica, Tue. By L. B. 
Walford, author of “One Good Guest,” 
etc. Monica is a sprightly young person 
whose one piece of mischief very nearly 
costs her her lover, her reputation, and 
her peace of mind forever, but who event- 
ually wins even self-forgiveness and happi- 
ness. The book was first published in 1891. 


355 pp. I2mo. 


Ove Mars an’ OLE Miss. By Edmund 
K. Goldsborough, M. D. Typical Eastern- 
Shore-of-Maryland negroes, speaking a 
dialect reported and transliterated with un- 
usual accuracy, are the. dramatis personae 
in these short stories and dialogues, varied 
by occasional poems and sermons. IIlus- 
trated. 219 pp. 1I2mo. 


OnE oF Oursetves. By L. B. Walford, 
author of “Mr. Smith,” etc. This book is 
too long; we cannot deny that it palls at 
times, nor that we skip, at first timidly, 
then recklessly as we proceed. Lord Um- 
preville’s family frankness we should de- 
clare impossible but for the recollection 
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of our British cousins’ little way, as set 
forth by Miss Baylor in “On Both Sides.” 
Mr. William Farrell’s career is so evidently 
made to order that we refuse to be prop- 
erly horrified, and Mrs. Tom’s remorse is 
quite absurd in its excess. The three girls 
who have tumbled up, rather than been 
brought up, are well and pathetically 
drawn, and we are glad when all ends 
happily, if not very naturaliy, for them. 
448 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 
view. 


RoMANCE OF L’AIGcLon, Tue. Trans- 
lated from the French of Carolus by 
George Morehead. With frontispiece. 144 
pp. 16mo. 


SALAMMBO. The Maid of Carthage. 
Retold from the French of Gustave Flau- 
bert. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, author of 
“Chaldea,” etc. M. Ragozin is member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, of the Ame-ican Oriental 
Society, and a member of similar organiza- 
tions. His rendition of Flaubert’s fervid 
romance rounds out a series of studies 
of ancient civilizations. already represented 
by his “Story of Chaldea,” “Story of As- 
syria,” “Story of Media, Babylon, and Per- 
sia,” and “Story of Vedic India.” Tales 
of the Heroic Age. Illustrated. 381 pp. 
I2mo. 


WHEN Rocues Fatt Our. A romance 
of Old London. By Joseph Hatton, author 
of “The Vicar,” etc. This clever con- 
tribution to the modern cult of the scoun- 
drel, which aims to remove Master Jona- 
than Wild from the class of Bill Sykes to 
“his rightful. place in the gallery of the 
world’s most accomplished villains,” was 
first published in 1899. Lippincott’s Select 
Novels. 319 pp. 1I2mo. Paper. 


= 


FRENCH BOOKS 


FLEURS DES POETES ET DES PROSATEURS 
Francars. Reccuillies par Jeanne and Mar- 
guerite Bouvet. This volume contains one 
or more quotations in French for every 
day in the year. The selections are gath- 
ered from the very best classic and modern 
writers, and embrace wit, sentiment, poetry 
and philosophy. Daily Thoughts from 
French Authors. 216 pp. 18mo. 


Le Duc pe Retcustapt. Par Madame 
H. Castegnier et G. Castegnier. Rostand’s 
great play has aroused curiosity concern- 
ing Napoleon’s unfortunate son. The text 
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of this book is clear and simple French, 
with copious footnotes in English by the 
authors, intended to assist translation at 
sight. The book is illustrated with por- 
traits of the King of Rome, as Napoleon’s 
son was called for a time, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt as “L’Aiglon.” 40 pp. iI2mo., 
paper.—Philadelphia Press: 


se 
GERMAN BOOKS 


ANFANG UND ENDE Von Paut HEysE. 
Edited for school use. By Max Lentz. 
This story has been selected not only on 
account of its large vocabulary and the 
great number of idioms presented in the 
text, but especially because it offers a char- 
acteristic specimen of refined and animated 
German conversation. The needful sug- 


gestions and helps will be found in the 
105 pp. 


footnotes. 16mo. 
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PROBLEMS OF 


EXPANSION OF RUSSIA: 
THE EAST AND PROBLEMS OF THE FAR 


East, THe. By Alfred Rambaud. 95 pp. 
I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
SOCIAL AND TERRITORIAL, THE. By Edwin 
Erle Sparks, Ph. D. This book describes 
the movement of the people across the 
Continent, weaving in local history at 
every point, and showing how all these 
incidents had led to the making of the 
Union Routes of migration; means of 
travel and increase of communication are 
given a large space. Illustrated. 461 pp. 


Indexed. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 

History OF BABYLONIA AND AssyRIA, A. 
By Robert William Rogets. In two vol- 
umes. 429, 418 pp. 8vo. 

See review. 


MEN Wuo Mabe THE NATION, THE. 
An outline of United States history from 
1760 to 1865. By Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph. 
D. Illustrated. 415 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See review. 


NorTH-AMERICANS OF YESTERDAY, THE. 
A comparative study of North-American 
Indian life, customs, and products, on the 
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theory of the Ethnic unity of the race. By 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. This volume 
is based upon the series of lectures de- 
livered by the author before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston in 1894. Mr. Dellen- 
baugh has been a student of Indian life 
for more than thirty years, and has given 
particular attention to the study of the 
problems arising from the conquest of the 
Northwest by the white race. The work, 
while following scientific lines, is written 
in a popular style. Illustrated. 8vo. 


SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, THE. 
And its relation to the history of slavery 
and to the government of colonies. By 
Sir Arthur Helps. This history, for a 
long time practically out of print, and now 
all but forgotten, has lost but little of its 
merit in the course of the forty years that 
have elapsed since its first appearance. 
The present edition is edited by Mr. M. 
Oppenheim, with an introduction and 


notes. There are also several excellent 
maps. A new edition. In four vols. Vol. 
I. 369 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





SToRY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES, THE. 
By Helen A. Smith, author of “One Hun- 
dred Famous Americans.” Story of the 
Nations Series. Illustrated. Two vols. 
I2mo. 


Two CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA His- 
ToRY. By Isaac Sharpless. After an in- 
troduction reviewing the character and 
customs of the Pennsylvania Indians, the 
Dutch, Swedish and British settlements in 
the Delaware Valley prior to 1681, the 
genesis of Quakerism and the personality 
of Penn, the bi-centennial of Pennsylvania 
history proper is opened at 1681 and car- 
ried up to 1882. The author, president of 
the Quaker College of Haverford, devotes 
especial attention to the inevitable strife 
between the conservative followers of Fox 
and the more aggressive Scotch-Irish ele- 
ment in the colony, which eventually drew 
the powerful German element to it. This 
coalition, he points out, ruled during the 
Revolution, organized the State Govern- 
ment, and gave direction to its subsequent 
history. An appendix gives a chronologi- 
cal list of governors of P  insylvania, 
colonial and post-Revolutionary, Supreme 
Court Judges, senators, and other factors 
in the government. Paragraphs too long 
for the eye detract from the typographical 
excellence of the book. Lippincott’s Edu- 
cational Series. Illustrated. 385 pp. In- 
dexed. 1I2mo. 


WooIncs AND WEDDINGS IN MANY 
Curmes. By Louise Jordan Miln, author 
of “An Actor’s Wooing,” etc. With many 
illustrations. 317 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review. 
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ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOovE-LETTERS, AN. 


322 pp. I2mo. 
See review. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S Love-LetTTers, AN. 
Authorized edition. 322 pp. 16mo. 
See review. 


se vt 
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CLERGY IN AMERICAN LIFE AND LET- 
TERS, THE. By David Dulaney Addison. 
400 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 


se 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


TUBERCULOSIS. Its nature, prevention 
and treatment. With special reference to 
the open air treatment of Phthisis. By 
Alfred Hillier, M. D. A manual dealing 
with “all the hydra heads of Tuberculosis 
in one volume,” intended primarily for 
students and practitioners of medicine. 
For local legislative bodies who possess 
power over public sanitary conditions, the 
author, who is fellow of the Royal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of London, member 
of the Council of the (English) National 
Association for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, and Honorary Secretary to the 
London Open Air Sanatorium, adds chap- 
ters dealings with prevention in every-day 
life. There is also a suggestion, addressed 
more particularly to agriculturists, of the 
extension of the use of the tuberculin test 
for cattle. With thirty-one illustrations 
and three colored plates. 243 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 
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KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF AND CERTITUDE. 
An inquiry with conclusions. By Frederick 
_— Turner, B. A. 484 pp. Indexed. 
vO. 
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NATURAL HIS TORY 


Our Birp Frienps. A book for all 
boys and girls. By Richard Kearton, F. 
Z. S., author of “Wild Life at Home,” etc. 
Mr. Kearton has not only an intimate ac- 
quaintance with bird life and habits him- 
self, but he is able to convey much of his 
knowledge and enthusiasm to the reader. 
One reason of his success is that he is 
content to use the simplest of language, 
describing the results of his observations 
in clear plain English without fanciful 
adornment of any kind. In the work of 
description he is ably aided by his brother, 
Mr. Cherry Kearton, whose photographs, 
taken direct from nature, form no mean 
attraction of the volume. The book lays 
no claim to the character of a scientific 
treatise, but simply in a pleasant chatty 
manner sets forth the leading character- 
istics of bird life in the hope that young 
readers may be encouraged to take an in- 
terest in the subject, and will learn to ob- 
serve and inquire for themselves. 215 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo.—London Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 


se 
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Laws oF ScIENTIFIC HAND-READING, 
Tue. A practical treatise on the art com- 
monly called palmistry. By William G. 
Benham. Illustrated. 8vo. 


aH 
PHYSIOLOGY 


LrEssONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, LL. D. Edited 
for the use of American schools and col- 
leges by Frederick S. Lee, Ph. D. These 
“Lessons” of Huxley's were published first 
in 1866. The last edition which the author 
himself brought out was the revised edi- 
tion of 1885. The book has recently un- 
dergone an extensive and careful revision 
at the hands of Prof. Michael Foster and 
Lee has deemed it desirable to make a 
number of changes of text in preparing it 
for the use of American students. The 
illustrations are full and exceptionally fine. 
577 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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P O E Tt R Y 


KING AND THE HARPER, THE. Together 
with other poems. By George W. Stevens. 
Short poems, principally of child-life and 
country-life, in the Riley vein. Binding 


and typography imitate the dress of the 
mediavel missal, even to the illuminated 
initial, and the result is highly pleasing 
With portrait. 


16mo. 


to the eye. 82 pp. 


Last SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. By 
Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. This 
book consists of half a hundred pieces of 
verse, about equally halved between the two 
authors, and displaying about the same 
amount of practiced talent, Mr. Carman’s 
forte being landscape balladry, with a 
Canadian atmosphere, and Mr. Hovey’s 
forte recursions of Arthurian romance, 
suggestive of “Morte d’Arthur” and the 
“Idylls of the King.” Designed by Tom 
B. Miteyard. 79 pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Mail 
and Express. 


Oxrorp Book oF ENGLISH VERSE, 1250- 
1900, THE. Chosen and edited by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. 1084 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
See With New Books. 


Rose oF Joy, Tue. By Josephine L. 
Roberts. The story, told in blank verse, 
of a young girl who, absorbed in tending 
the Rose of Joy, neglected all other duties. 
Disaster comes, and sweeps the Rose, with 
everything else she held dear, ir’o oblivion, 
and she devotes her life henceforth to the 
service of humanity until they lay the re- 
gained Rose between her dead fingers. 


44 pp. I2mo. 


Survivats. By Lewis V. F. Randolph. 
The author of these forty poems is a 
banker. Most of the poems written in 
secret during his business life were de- 
stroyed. These are the survivals. Em- 
bellished by Bryson Burroughs. 89 pp. 
12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Vatriey Muse, A. By Charles G. Blan- 
den. Though a wide range of subjects 
is covered in these poems, sympathy with 
Nature is the dominant note, sounded in 
such lines as “Wake, Buds,” “The Shell,” 
“The Grasshopper,” “The Wind,” “White 
Clover,” and “To a Snowbird.” 166 pp. 
I2mo. 
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POLITICAL AN PD 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


CuLTURAL FACTORS IN THE CHINESE 
Crisis. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph. D. A 
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brief review of conditions, social, indus- 
trial, and religious, which must be con- 
sidered in what the author calls “the mu- 
tual approach of the two civilizations” of 
East and West. There are few prophecies, 
save the somewhat disquieting one that 
“Russia, already semi-Oriental, will be- 
come still more Asiatic as she succeeds in 
extending her dominion in China.” Rus- 
sia Professor Reinsch regards as the pre- 
destined mediator between Asia and the 
rest of the world, and even her brutalities 
will, he believes, establish rather than im- 
peril her prestige. The political situation 
he does not dwell on, the object being a 
succinct and sympathetic presentation of 
China’s personality among the nations. 
The paper is the fifth of a series of pam- 
phlets, reprints of addresses on ‘‘The For- 
eign Policy of the United States,” deliv- 
ered before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science.” Publications 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 9 pp. 1I2mo., paper. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE WEATHER. By 
Edwin G. Dexter, Ph. D. The object of 
this book is the demonstration by empirical 
methods, of certain fixed relations between 
definite weather conditions and the prev- 
alence of drunkenness in the city of New 
York; in other words, the influence of the 
weather as a factor in the cosmical en- 
vironment upon the prevalence of intoxica- 
tion. The pamphlet contains much out- 
of-the-way information and numerous dia- 
grams, and deserves a careful reading. 
Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 13 pp. 12mo., 
paper.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE TRUST PROB- 
LEM. By Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph. 
D. Publications of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 59 pp. 
I2mo., paper. 


Law AND PRACTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE ACQUISITION AND GOVERN- 
MENT OF DEPENDENT TERRITORY. By Carl 
Becker. ‘What is the basis in constitu- 
tional law for the acquisition and govern- 
ment of dependent territory by the United 
States?” and “Has the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a matter of practice, conformed to 
the law in these two respects?” are the 
two questions Prof. Becker, of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, sets out to answer in 
this paper. It is an examination of the 
various steps taken by this country, since 
it has independently existed, to increase 
its boundaries, and their causes and their 
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justification, and the verdict is that “Con- 
gress may acquire territory by treaty or 
conquest, and has so acquired it in every 
instance save that of Texas and Hawaii.” 
Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 76 pp. I2mo., 
paper. 


REPUBLIC OF AMERICA, THE. Its civil 
policy as outlined by the prophets; Its 
politico-religious mission in the world’s 
civilization, and its need of the soldier. 
By. Rev. L. B. Martman, A. M., author of 
“Little Willie,” etc. With portrait. Sec- 
ond edition. 116 pp., paper. 
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REFERENCE 


ALMANACK For THE YEAR OF OUR 
Lorp, 1901, AN. By Joseph Whitaker, 
F. S. A. By an increase from 440 to 456 
pages this issue of the Almanack has been 
able to include, in addition to the well- 
indexed mass of information always found 
from year to year within its pages, the 
addresses of London Public Libraries and 
newspaper offices, and of certain govern- 
ment departments in the English and 
Irish sections. 773 pp. I2mo. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEw York, 1900. This volume 
contains, alphabetically arranged, more 
than twelve thousand sketches of profes- 
sional mén of the State of New York, giv- 
ing their name, business and residence ad- 
dress, place and date of birth, whether mar- 
ried or single, the names of firms, corpora- 
tions or institutions with which each is 
connected, the positions of importance 
they now hold, as well as those they have 
held, and finally, the clubs, societies and 
organizations of which they are members. 


567 pp. Quarto. 


DicTIONARY OF Quotations (French 
and Italian). By Thomas Renfield Har- 
bottle and Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiac. 
With authors’ and subjects’ indexes. 565 
pp. 1I2mo. 


Moore’s METEOROLOGICAL ALMANAC 
AND WEATHER GUIDE. By Professor Wil- 
lis L. Moore, LL. D. The Chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau has made 
a reliable, scientific guide for farmers, hor- 
ticulturists, shippers, mariners, tourists, 
etc., his scientific methods of forecasting 
the weather being likely to prove more 
welcome and reliable than the old-time 
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weather prophecies. The almanac con- 
tains a number of practical chapters on 
tornadoes, floods, temperatures injurious 
to food products, climate, etc., and a num- 
ber of weather maps, with full instructions 
for their use. 128 pp. with maps. 12mo.— 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Wuo’s Wuo, 1901. An annual biograph- 
ical dictionary. Fifty-third year of issue. 
1234 pp. I2mo. 


~ & 


R E L G O N 


INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN ArT, 
THE. Being a study of the new problems 
of the church in American society. By 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 416 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


See With New Books. 


Wuat 1s Catuoricism? By Edmond 
Scherer. Translated by the Rev. Thomas 
Alexander Seed. With an introduction by 
the Rev. R. F. Horton. “Authority in 
Catholicism,” “The Proofs of Catholic- 
ism,” “Catholic Doctrine and Sacraments,” 
“Catholic Morality,” “The Principle and 
Future of Catholicism,” are among the 
headings of these open letters addressed 
to “M. le Curé.” Originally written in re- 
ply to the Papal insistence upon the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, they attack 
modern Catholicism, but without contro- 
versial bitterness. I9I pp. I2mo. 
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HELPs FOR THE Quiet Hour. Prayers, 
collects, verses, collated from many 
sources. By Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, 
D. D. An earnest and practical essay 
on “The Culture of the Devotional 
Life” by the author, for the past eight 
years editor of the “Quiet Hour” 
department of The Central Christian 
Advocate, prefaces this collection of short 
prayers, hymns, and meditations on mat- 
ters spiritual. heir sources—Bonar, Wes- 
ley, Pusey, Havergal, Taylor, St. Augus- 
tine, F. B. Meyer, Christina Rossetti, 
Beecher, Furness, “the holy monk of Kem- 
pen,” and the Book of Common Prayer, 
show the non-sectarian character of the 
compilation. 167 pp. 12mo. 
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SHARPS AND Friats. By Eugene Field. 
Collated by Slason Thompson. Two vols. 


254, 290 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


Stace Lyrics. By Harry B. Smith. 
One interesting feature of this book is the 
illustrations made by Archie Gunn, Ray 
Brown, and E. W. Kemble, together with 
character portraits of the popular players 
who have appeared in Mr. Smith’s operas 
and musical comedies. Here is Lillian 
Russell, when she was first winning her 
way into public favor. Here, too, is 
Francis Wilson in Napoleonic costume and 
pose, in “The Little Corporal.” Marie Tem- 
pest, De Wolf Hopper, Frank Daniels, 
Edna May, and, in fact, all popular stars in 
the lighter kind of theatrical entertain- 
ment, are represented in these pages, which 
certainly form an interesting document in 
American stage history. The pictures are 
oddly set in the text and arranged as 
borders for the pages, the effect being 
novel and attractive. 157 pp. I2mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


WoMEN AND THE Wits. Epigrams on 
woman, love and beauty. Collected and 
edited. By G. F. Monkshood. An en- 
deavor to bring together, without attempt 
at classification, “some of the wisest,wit- 
tiest and tenderest epigrams, proverbs, 
axioms, relating to women, and also to the 
passions, affections, sentiments, and emo- 
tions generally.” The range of authors 
quoted is extensive. The first edition 
came out in 1899. Illustrated. 274 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Wor.Lp A DEPARTMENT STORE, THE. A 
story of life under a codperative system. 
By Bradford Peck. Mr. Bradford Peck, a 
man of thirty-five years’ business ex- 
perience, and president of the largest de- 
partment store in New England outside 
Boston, commenced in Lewiston, Me., an 
experimental codperative movement which 
he believes would, if properly fostered, 
produce a revolution which in turn would 
produce a social and industrial regenera- 
tion, based on the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. His book presents 
these views. Percy Brentford falls asleep 
in 1900, drugged by powders taken tu ward 
off sleeplessness caused by business trou- 
bles. He awakens in 1925 in a world of 
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newspapers without glaring advertise- 
ments, of back yards turned into parkways, 
of a common treasury issuing coupon 
checks, of codperative homes, and of “the 
success of the cooperative religion of 
Christ.” Solutions of almost all social 
problems have been found or are nearing 
discovery in that age, and much space is 
devoted to their earnest discussion, with 
maps and illustrations to elucidate them, 
and enough of a story running through the 
book to form an interesting vehicle for 
the theories advanced. With illustrations 
by Harry C. Wilkinson. 311 pp. 12mo. 
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FALAISE, THE TOWN OF THE CONQUEROR. 
By Anna Bowman Dodd, author of “On 
the Broads,” etc. Illustrated. 280 pp. 
I2mo. 


GLIMPSES OF THREE Nations. By G. 
W: Steevens, author of “In India,” ete. 
Edited by Vernon Blackburn, with a pre- 
face by Christina Steevens. 295 pp. 12mo. 
See review. 


PILGRIM SHorE, THE. By Edmund H. 
Garrett. With many little picturings 
drawn from nature or from fancy by the 
writer. 234 pp. I2mo. 

See review. 
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GrorGIonE. By Herbert Cook, M. A. 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture. 
145 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


LATER WorK oF AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 
THE. Illustrated. 173 pp. 8vo. 


MAGAZINE OF ArT, THE. The contents 
of this book are considerably above its or- 
dinary level. Both text and illustrations are 
good, although a large proportion of the 
articles it contains are still too brief, and 
it would be better for the readers and fairer 
for the writers if the number were halved 
and the space allotted to those retained 
were doubled. 576 pp., folio.—London 
Atheneum. 
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OVERHEARD IN THE WITTINGTON Fam- 
iy. Drawings by Charles Allan Gilbert. 
A series of drawings of New York men 
and women, with short and clever dia- 
logues to give them point. Mr. Gilbert, 
who works entirely in wash, has an enor- 
mous amount of “chic,”’ which he freely be- 
stows upon his handsome, well-gowned 
women among their luxurious surround- 
ings. The large pictures are printed, part 
in black and part in color, on heavy paper. 
The binding is unique, the side and back 
being cloth, the front board, with an ad- 
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Princess Hair Cloth 


Name stamped on selvedge 
None other genuine 


LIGHT 
ELASTIC 
FIRM 
SHRUNK 
MOISTURE PROOF 


Specially adapted for Spring fabrics. For 
sale by all up-to-date lining counters w vt 


MANUFACTURERED BY 


Geo. S. Cox & Bro. 
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ditional drawing by the artist. Folio.— 


N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER IN CuiNna, AN. By 
Wm. Barclay Parsons. Illustrated. 321 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 


Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutrient 
and tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 
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For the Year of Our Lord 
By Joseph Whitaker, F. S. 
Paper, 


Almanack 
1go1, An. 
A. 80 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


American Engineer in China, An. By 
Wm. Barclay Parsons. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 


Barbara, Lady’s Maid and Peeress. By 
Mrs. Alexander, author of “For His 
Sake,” etc. Lippincott’s Sel t Novels. 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Benjamin West: His Life and Work. A 
monograph. By Henry E. Jackson. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


By Charlotte Per- 
author of 
go cents; 


Concerning Children. 
kins (Stetson) Gilman, 
“Women and Economics,” etc. 
by mail, $1.00. 


Cupid’s Garden. By Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, author of “Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,” etc. $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Dictionary of Quotations (French and 
Italian). By Thomas Benfield Harbot- 
tle and Colonel Philip Hugh Dalbiae. 
$1.90; by mail, $2.12. 


A biographical sketch. 
$1.50; by mail, 


Emma Marshall. 
By Beatrice Marshall. 


$1.64. 


Englishwoman’s Love Letters, An. $1.35; 
by mail, $1.46. 
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Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, An. Au- 
thorized edition. 35 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 


Expansion of Russia, The. By Alfred 
Rambaud. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Giorgione. By Herbert Cook, M. A. 
Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
tors. $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 


Glimpses of Three Nations. By G. W. 
Steevens, author of “In India,” etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Hannah More. By Marion Harland. John 
Knox. By Marion FElarland, author of 
“Where Ghosts Walk,” etc. Literary 
Hearthstones. Two vols. $2.20; by 


mail, $2.44. 


Herod. A tragedy. By Stephen Phillips. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.17. 


Inferno of Dante Alghieri, The. The 
Temple Classics. 38 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. Leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 
cents. 


James Thomson. By William Bayne. 57: 
cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Knowledge, Belief and Certitude. By 
Frederick Storrs Turner, B. A. $2.03; 
by mail, $2.24. 


Later Work of Aubrey Beardsley, The. 
$10.00. 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, LL. D. $1.26; by 
mail, $1.42. 
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